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man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly  be 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRIS  A  LA  FRANCAISE. 

The  tUe-cL-tete  dinner  and  evening  between 
the  father  and  daughter  were  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  of  a  social  or  cheerful  description. 
Agatha,  indeed,  only  came  down  stairs  to 
keep  her  father's  attention  occupied,  and  to 
prevent  his  spying  too  closely  into  her  own 
and  Clemence's  proceedings,  in  case  his 
suspicions  should  turn  in  that  quarter.  The 
meal  passed  in  almost  unbroken  silence,  Mr. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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Blake  trying  to  appear  quite  at  his  ease,  his 
daughter  sitting  opposite  to  him  with  a  sort 
of  air  of  sullen  resignation. 

Dinner  concluded,  they  proceeded  to  the 
back  drawing-room,  the  scene  of  the  late 
fracas,  and  each  took  up  a  book  to  relieve 
the  awkwardness  of  the  position. 

Agatha  had  arranged  with  Clemence  that 
the  signal  of  the  latter's  return  with  Robert's 
reply,  should  be  her  coming  to  make  some 
inquiries  relative  to  the  packing  for  to- 
morrow's journey.  Till  then  Agatha  meant 
to  stand  her  ground,  however  disagreeable  it 
might  prove  to  do  so. 

There  the  two  sat,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace,  bearing  as  little  resemblance  to  eacli 
other  as  it  was  well  possible  for  two  persons 
so  closely  related  to  display.  The  one  I 
have  already  described  in  the  full  prime  of  her 
rich,    warmly-coloured,    resplendent,  healthy 
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beauty;  the  other  I  would  present  with  a  few 
descriptive  traits. 

He  was  a  man  just  over  sixty,  tall,  thin, 
with  a  remarkably  slight,  easy,  supple  figure, 
and  legs  and  feet  that  seemed  made  for 
breeches,  shoes,  and  silk  stockings  of  the 
most  gossamer  texture.  His  head  was  small, 
very  bald,  with  a  fringe  of  gray  hair  round 
the  back,  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  depressed 
forehead.  His  brows  were  thick  and  dark, 
and  from  beneath  them  gleamed  a  pair  of 
small,  bright,  furtive  gray  eyes,  deeply  set  in 
their  orbits. 

His  face  was  thin,  livid,  and  of  a  yellow 
paleness,  his  mouth  wide,  making  great  dis- 
play when  he  spoke  or  smiled,  of  a  set  of 
large  white  teeth,  from  which,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  pale  lips  receded  in  a  very  disagree- 
able manner,  and  his  scattered  gray  whiskers 
seemed  to  have   got    thin    from    being   con- 
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stantly  invaded  by  the  stiffest  of  shirt  collars, 
supported  by  a  white  neckcloth  or  black 
stock,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  formidable 
height  and  inflexibility. 

A  bland  man  in  society,  a  cold,  silent  man 
at  home ;  not  without  a  certain  distinction  in 
appearance,  but  too  smooth  and  assiduous  in 
the  former  case,  too  selfishly  indifferent  in  the 
latter  to  be  really  polished ;  a  man  of  narrow 
views,  a  worshipper  of  expediency,  and  above 
all  things  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  a  slave  to  its  opinions. 

Such  was  the  man  with  whom  Agatha  had 
to  deal,  and  she  undertook  the  combat  with 
little  fear.  She  had  no  respect  for  his 
person,  character,  or  intellect,  and  she  deemed 
herself  far  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  all 
points.  She  had  yet  to  learn  a  part  of  his 
nature,  which  she  had  not  previously  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying. 
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Many  and  many  a  time,  through  the  two 
hours  that  succeeded,  did  Agatha's  eyes 
wander  from  the  book  she  was  not  reading, 
or  certainly  not  comprehending,  to  the 
mantelpiece  clock,  on  whose  face  the  slow 
hands  seemed  lagging  with  intolerable  tardi- 
ness. At  last,  at  last !  the  quick  tap- tap  of 
Clemence  at  the  door  !  her  heart  beat  so  that 
she  could  hardly  pronounce  the  "entrez" 
without  betraying  the  significance  the  sound 
had  for  her. 

In  came  Clemence — with  a  little  curtsy  to 
monsieur — demure,  innocent,  unruffled.  She 
wished  to  know  if  she  /was  to  pack  up  made- 
moiselle's black  silk,  or  if  mademoiselle 
meant  to  travel  in  it  to-morrow?  Also  if 
mademoiselle  would  wear  her  hat  or  a  bonnet? 
Also  she  must  inform  mademoiselle  that  the 
gloves  had  not  come  from  Houbigant's,  and 
only  one  pair  of  boots  from  Jacob's.     What 
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was  to  be  done  in  such  an  emergency? 
"  C'etait  bien  contrariant !  ces  gens  etaient 
vraiment  sans  conscience." 

Mademoiselle  did  not  know  what  was  to  be 
done — did  not  care — could  not  be  troubled. 
She  would  come  up  stairs  presently  and  see 
about  it.  And  Clemence  glided  out  of  the 
room,  and  peeped  through  the  keyhole  till 
she  heard  her  mistress's  step  approaching  the 
door ;  she  drew  back  till  the  latter  had 
passed  out  and  closed  it;  then  she  slipped 
Robert's  reply  into  her  hand,  which  crushed 
it  in  its  feverishly  excited  clasp.  Not  a  word 
was  exchanged  between  the  women ;  they 
went  up  stairs  to  Agatha's  room ;  the  one  to 
devour  the  contents  of  the  letter  in  silence, 
the  other  to  appear  to  busy  herself  with  pre- 
parations for  the  morrow,  till  her  mistress's 
attention  should  be  released  in  her  favour. 

"  You   saw   him !"    Agatha  said    at  last. 
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She  had  seen  him  but  a  few  hours  back ;  a 
little  before  that  she  had  watched  for  him, 
secure  in  the  easy  certainty  of  seeing  him, 
to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  any  day  she 
might  summon  him.  Now,  in  the  face  of  the 
incidents  just  passed,  it  seemed  as  though 
more  days  than  hours,  than  minutes,  had 
gone  by  since  their  meeting ;  the  easy  secu- 
rity of  expectancy  had  suddenly  changed 
into  an  utter  impossibility,  for  at  least  an 
indefinite  period :  it  seemed  a  strange  and 
delightful  privilege  accorded  to  her  maid, 
denied  to  her,  to  see  him. 

The  Frenchwoman,  enchanted  to  have  her 
tongue  set  free,  to  be  called  upon  to  play  her 
part,  replied  by  a  voluble  and  slightly  apo- 
cryphal description  of  Robert's  words,  deeds, 
and  demeanour,  especially  as  regarded  his 
expressions  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  ac- 
knowledgment to  herself. 
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"  Ce  pauvre  cher  Monsieur  Robert !  quand 
je  suis  entree  il  m'a  pour  ainsi  dire,  saute  au 
cou  !  je  croyais  qu'il  allait  m'embrasser.  (  Ma 
bonne  .Clemence  !'  il  n'a  pas  cesse  de  repeter 
tout  le  temps,  '  que  ferions  nous  sans  vous ! 
vous  etes  notre  ange  gardien.'  Ah,  qu'il  est 
interessant,  ce  cher  jeune  homine  !" 

Even  in  that  moment,  Agatha's  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  raised  a  smile  at  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  French  soubrette  of  her  grave, 
romantic,  English  lover,  so  chary  of  unneces- 
sary words  and  protestations  to  all  but  her ; 
at  the  notion  of  the  sallow  little  bein^  with  its 
large  mouth,  very  retrousse  nose,  beady  eyes 
and  voluble  tongue,  representing  the  guardian 
angel  that  was  to  guide,  direct,  and  watch 
over  the  progress  of  their  loves. 

Yet  it  was  something,  much  now,  to  have 
some  one  who  loved  them  both  to  talk  with 
her  of  him,  and  she  let  her  go  on  and  lis- 
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tened  to  her,  dividing,  with  her  natural  saga- 
city and  lover's  instinct,  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  as  the  discourse  proceeded. 

Of  course  Robert's  letter  contained  nothing 
definite  as  to  their  future  plans  and  pro- 
spects ;  the  shock  of  their  violent  separation 
was  yet  too  recent,  they  knew  too  little  of 
what  consequences  it  might  entail,  to  be  able 
as  yet  even  to  sketch  out,  however  vaguely, 
any  course  of  action.  They  must  only  love, 
and  hope,  and  watch,  and  in  the  interim  of 
deciding  on  any  important  step,  correspond 
as  constantly  as  prudence  permitted  through 
the  medium  of  Clemence. 

All  would  go  well,  that  active  minister 
assured  her  mistress ;  this  was  nothing — a 
mere  passing  cloud,  at  which  they  all  three 
would  laugh,  "  comme  des  bienheureux,"  in  a 
very  little  while — thanks,  of  course,  to  her 
conduct    of    matters,    without    which    there 
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would  have  been    an    "  affaire    de    tous   les 
diables." 

And  while  Agatha,  sitting  in  a  reverie, 
had  her  long  hair  combed  out  preparatory  to 
retiring  for  the  night,  Clemence  amused 
herself  and,  she  believed,  her  mistress,  by  a 
long  and  very  detailed  account  of  the  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  successful  way  in 
which  she  had  carried  out  a  love  affair  for  a 
former  employer,  whose  husband  was  no- 
thing better  than  a  "  bete-brute,  un  monstre, 
mademoiselle,"  who  expected  her  to  stay  at 
home  and  mind  the  children,  instead  of  going 
about  "  pour  se  distraire  un  peu ;"  who 
wished  to  make  her  answerable  when  house- 
hold matters  went  wrong,  and  who  was  so 
"mesquin"  as  to  insist  on  seeing  her  mil- 
liner's bill  himself,  and  to  storm  over  the 
items.  "  Et  un  mari,"  Clemence  remarked, 
with  a  knowing  shake  of   the  head,   "  c'est 
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bien  autre  chose  qu'un  pere,  voyez  vous;  c'est 
ruse  comme  un  vieux  loup  !  c'est  que  la  jalousie 
s'en  raele  ;  tandis  qu'un  pere,  il  pense  tou- 
jours  que  sa  fille  n'est  qu'un  enfant  a  qui  il 
n'a  qu'a  dire  *  fais  ceci,  fais  cela'  pour  que  9a 
se  fasse." 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said,  "but  her  mother;  they 
had  forgotten,  as  yet,  to  take  her  into  their 
calculations,  and  she  was  decidedly  the  more 
formidable  opponent  of  the  two." 

That  was  true,  Clemence  admitted.  "  Ma- 
dame etait  une  fine  mouche  qui  ne  dormait 
que  d'un  ceil,"  nevertheless  the  two  together 
were  nothing  to  the  husband  in  question  ; 
"  figurez  vous,  mademoiselle,  ce  vilain  animal, 
il  etait  si  soup^onneux  que  cette  pauvre 
chere  petite  dame — une  femme  bien  dis- 
tinguee,  mademoiselle,  je  vous  assure,  c'etait 
la  fille  d'un  general,  et  sa  mere  etait  de  bonne 
noblesse — ne  pouvait  pas  faire    un  pas  sanfl 
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qu'il  la  guettat  avec  ses  gros  yeux  mechants, 
comrae  un  vieux  chat  qu'il  etait !" 

But — Agatha  suggested — it  appeared,  on 
Clemence's  own  showing,  that  such  suspicions 
were  not  by  any  means  so  ill-founded  as  to 
render  them  unpardonable. 

"  C'est  egal !  c'etait  bien  de  sa  faute,  il  ne 
meritait  pas  -autre  chose !"  was  Clemence's 
ready  rejoinder  :  "  un  homme  assez  riche  qui 
lesine  sur  la  toilette  de  sa  femme,  qui  veut  en 
faire  une  bonne  d'enfants !  que  voulez  vous  V 

To  such  logic  Agatha  felt  there  was  no 
reply;  and,  truth  to  tell,  the  adventures  of 
this  "  distinguished  woman "  had  not  had 
sufficient  interest  to  fix  her  attention  for 
more  than  a  passing  moment  at  a  time.  It 
was  now  far  on  in  the  night  too,  and  they 
were  to  start  for  Brighton  by  an  early  train. 
So  dismissing  Clemence,  who  under  the 
delightful  excitement  of   her  prominent  and 
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responsible  position,  would  willingly  have  sat 
up  talking  till  morning,  she  once  more  read 
over  Robert's  letter,  and  turning  her  face  to 
the  wall,  tried  to  forget  in  a  few  hours'  sleep, 
the  events  of  the  past  day. 

But  the  stir  and  the  whirl  over,  night  and 
silence  and  the  sense  of  separation  and 
forced  inaction  around,  an  utterly  unknown 
future  before  her,  hope  and  confidence  gradu- 
ally began  to  give  place  to  far  less  buoyant 
thoughts  and  feelings  than  those  that  lately 
had  sustained  her.  Look  at  the  position 
which  way  she  would,  she  could  make  of  it 
nothing  hopeful,  nothing  satisfactory.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  separation,  a  life  of 
miserable  domestic  slavery,  perpetual  suspi- 
cion, spying,  coercion ;  on  the  other,  taking 
matters  at  the  best,  a  hasty  marriage,  entail- 
ing a  poverty  that  not  all  Agatha's   love  for 
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Robert  could  make  her  regard  with  any  feel- 
ing but  that  of  dread  and  antipathy. 

"  It's  no  use,"  Agatha  said  to  herself,  "  as 
the  twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  will  grow.  I've 
been  brought  up  all  my  life  to  regard  poverty 
and  obscurity  as  the  greatest  of  earthly  evils, 
and  it's  in  my  nature  too,  to  hate  them. 
It's  too  late  in  the  day  to  make  of  me  a 
heroine  of  romance,  contented  to  live  on 

' herbs  and  other  country  messes.' 


Phillis  I  cannot  be,  and  I  fear  my  poor 
darling  Robert  would  not  make  the  best  of 
Corydons.  I've  inoculated  him  with  my  own 
doctrines,  and  he  took  them  in  so  kindly, 
that  I  can't  but  think  the  ground  was  well 
prepared  for  the  seed  I  sowed  there.  If  we 
could  only  make  up  enough  to  live  on 
decently ! 

"  I'm    sure    I    don't    want    much ;     with 
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Robert  I'd  bring  down  my  requirements  to 
the  lowest  possible  scale ;  but,  Heavens !  we 
shouldn't  have  enough  to  buy  bread  and 
cheese;  and  then,  children  might  come — 
they're  sure  to  come  where  there  isn't  the 
means  of  keeping  them  from  starvation  ;  and 
then  arrive  struggle,  and  discouragement,  and 
misery,  and  squalor,  and — oh,  Lord  !  how 
are  we  ever  to  make  our  way  out  of  this 
pass? 

"  And  yet — to  give  him  up  !  no,  no,  no, 
ten  thousand  times  no  !  what  a  wretch,  what 
a  worldly,  heartless  wretch  I  must  be — while 
it  is  yet  to-day  that  I  saw  him,  felt,  told  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  I  was  his  to 
live  or  to  die — his  as  much  as  if  from  my 
birth  I  had  been  the  heart  in  his  body — 
what  a  worm,  to  occupy  myself  with  these 
miserable  cares,  these  sordid  considerations  as 
evils  not  to  be  borne  with  him,  him  who  to 
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see  now  I  would  give  up  ten  of  the  best  years 
of  my  life.  Oh !  when  shall  I  see  him,  my 
love,  my  treasure  ?  and  how  ?  Between  us 
there  seems  to  be  a  '  great  gulf  fixed,'  sud- 
denly, without  warning,  and,  seeing  nothing 
beyond,  we  dare  not  blindly  leap  to  attempt 
to  cross  it. 

"What  is  to  be  done  with  me?  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  organizing  any  plan  of 
resistance  or  evasion  till  I  know  what  course 
my  parents  intend  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
me,  and  while  they  are  deliberating  on  this,  I 
am  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  and  suspense ! 
treated  like  a  truant  schoolboy,  or  a  boarding- 
school  miss  who  has  been  caught  having 
letters  thrown  over  the  wall  by  the  apothe- 
cary's boy." 

In  such  agreeable  cogitations  did  Agatha's 
night  pass  away,  and  the  black  November 
morning  on  which  she  opened  her  eyes,  after 
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little  more  than  two  hours'  heavy  unrefresh- 
ing  sleep,  was  little  calculated  to  show 
matters  in  a  more  encouraging  light. 

But  a  gleam  of  comfort  was  in  store  for 
her;  arrived  at  the  station,  and  standing 
with  Clemence  on  the  platform  for  a  few 
minutes,  while-  her  father  went  to  choose 
their  places  in  a  coujie,  she  felt  her  arm 
suddenly  pressed  by  the  quick- sighted  at- 
tendant, and  following  the  direction  of  her 
eyes,  she  beheld — Robert !  Robert  himself, 
attired  in  a  cloak,  cap,  and  comforter,  that  if 
need  required  might  defy  all  recognition  of 
the  wearer.  Seeing  he  had  secured  her 
attention,  he  approached  with  a  careless  air, 
passed  behind  her,  just  pausing  long  enough 
to  whisper  a  word  of  encouragement,  and 
slip  a  note  into  her  ready  hand,  and  dis- 
appeared into  a  doorway. 

As  the  train  drove  off,  Agatha's  last  look 
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was  directed  to  that  doorway,  and  there, 
between  the  cap  and  comforter,  she  received 
a  parting  blessing  from  the  beautiful  eyes, 
the  spell  of  whose  first  encounter  had  never 
been  broken. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TO  PARIS. 

After  three  days  of  suspense,  borne  by 
Agatha  with  what  patience  our  knowledge  of 
her  character  may  enable  the  reader  to  guess, 
she  was  informed  that  it  was  decided  she 
should  accompany  her  mother  to  Paris  for 
the  winter.  Business  would  prevent  her 
father  going  there  at  present,  but  Vincent, 
Agatha's  brother,  being  then  first  attache  at 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  she  and  her  mother 
would  not  want  for  efficient  protection. 
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To  Paris  !  Agatha's  heart  sunk  within  her. 
A  year  ago  nothing  would  have  seemed  to 
her  so  delightful  as  a  winter  in  the  "  Paradis 
des  Femmes ;"  but  now,  to  put  the  sea 
between  her  and  Robert !  strangely  enough 
the  idea  of  expatriation  had  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  in  all  her  conjectures 
as  to  the  probable  circumstances  attendant 
on  their  separation.  Brighton  had  seemed  to 
her  the  most  likely  place  to  serve,  not  merely 
for  a  temporary  sojourn,  but  as  their  home 
for  some  months,  at  least,  to  come ;  its 
monotony  varied  by  occasional  visits  to  coun- 
try houses  supposed  to  be  far  removed  from 
Robert's  reach.  The  idea,  too,  of  being 
placed  under  the  responsible  surveillance  of 
her  brother  was  anything  but  reassuring. 

Vincent  Blake  at  thirty  was  by  no  means  a 
young  man ;  yet  he  could  hardly  ever  have 
been  said  to  have  been  much  younger,  at  any 
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time  of  his  life,  for  all  the  characteristics  or 
attributes  of  youth  he  had  ever  possessed. 

He  was  a  diplomate  of  the  same  school  as 
his  father,  and  a  man  of  much  the  same 
character  and  nature,  but  intensified,  and 
he  was  cleverer  (but  always  in  a  narrow- 
minded,  worldly  way)  than  his  respected  sire. 
In  him  Agatha  knew  she  would  find  neither 
sympathy  nor  a  relaxation  of  the  strictly 
watchful  discipline  that  was  kept  over  her. 
Had  she  come  to  Paris  as  the  wife  of  a  peer 
or  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  commoner, 
she  would,  she  well  knew,  have  been  most  wel- 
come to  Vincent,  and  none  would  have  held 
a  less  troublesomely  strict  watch  over  any 
use  she  might  choose  to  make  of  her  liberty, 
so  long  as  certain  rules  of  the  code  of 
external  morals  were  kept  in  view. 

Even  had  she  arrived  as  Agatha  Blake, 
ready   and  anxious   to    start  on    the    winter 
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campaign  with  the  full  intention  of  making 
the  most  of  its  advantages,  she  would  have 
met  in  Vincent  a  ready,  active  and  sympa- 
thising assistant.  His  affection  for  her  was 
not  great  (it  hardly  extended  to  anybody 
beyond  himself),  but  he  considered,  as  a 
matter  of  calculation,  that  wealth  or  honour 
accruing  to  any  member  of  the  family, 
redounded  more  or  less  to  the  credit,  influ- 
ence or  advantage  of  all,  and  he  was  proud 
of  Agatha's  beauty  and  attraction,  and 
regarded  them  as  a  capital  she  should  receive 
all  due  assistance  to  lay  out  to  the  very  best 
account. 

But  to  have  her  come  in  the  contemptible, 
ridiculous,  miserable  position — at  her  age 
and  with  her  bringing  up — of  a  love-sick 
damsel,  sighing  after  a  nameless,  penniless, 
swain !  Agatha  shrunk  before  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  mingled  anger  and  ridicule  which 
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she  was  perfectly  aware  would  be  the  only 
sentiments  her  situation  would  awaken  in  the 
fraternal  breast ;  and,  with  her  disposition, 
she  feared  the  ridicule  far  more  than  the 
anger,  the  intelligent  and  unrelaxing  surveil- 
lance that  would  be  exercised  over  her  more 
than  either. 

To  Clemence,  for  want  of  a  better  confi- 
dant and  comforter,  she  confided  her  griefs 
and  perplexities ;  but  she  found  that  damsel 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  some- 
what different  point  of  view. 

"  A  Paris  !"  she  exclaimed,  her  face  light- 
ing up  in  a  way  not  all  her  sympathy  in  her 
mistress's  sorrow  could  control ;  "  mais  s'il 
faut  que  mademoiselle  soit  malheureuse  il 
vaut  bien  mieux  etre  malheureuse  a  Paris 
que  partout  ailleurs  !  il  y  a  tant  de  distrac- 
tions. Et  puis  ou  peut  toujours  eerire,  et 
meme    Monsieur    Robert,    qu'    est-ce    qu'il 
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l'empeche  de  venir  un  petit  moment,  de  temps 
en  temps,  en  cachette  ?  ce  serait  si  amusant !  je 
parie  que  je  la  ferai  voir  a  mademoiselle.  Et 
monsieur  Vincent,  bah !  au  moins  ce  n'est  pas 
un  mari,  et  je  suis  venue  a  bout  d'un  de  ces 
animaux-la,  et  d'un  fameux  encore  !  allez  !" 

With  such  encouragement  Agatha  was 
fain  to  strive  to  take  a  less  gloomy  view  of 
the  prospect  immediately  before  her.  Natu- 
rally of  a  bright  temperament,  it  required 
but  a  little  stimulus  from  without  to  aid  her 
to  meet  with  hopefulness  and  spirit  any 
difficulty  she  might  encounter ;  and  though 
the  form  in  which  Clemence  offered  her  con- 
solation had  no  great  weight  with  her,  still 
the  very  tone  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  and 
the  aeneral  view  she  took  of  the  state  of 
affairs  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
Agatha's  mind. 

So  Agatha  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  and, 
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all  things  considered,  tolerably  resigned  letter 
to  Kobert,  informing  him  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  dwelling  rather  on  her  hopes  than  on 
her  fears,  and  bidding  him,  as  he  desired 
their  reunion,  to  take  no  rash  or  precipitate 
step  that  might  further  awaken  the  vigilance 
of  her  guardians,  and  render  communication 
between  them  yet  more  difficult. 

"  Let  a  seeming  submission  lull  them  into 
security,"  she  wrote,  "  and  in  the  meanwhile 
our  plans  will  be  maturing." 

What  these  plans  were,  further  than  that 
they  were  vague  ones  of  reunion,  in  some 
uncertain  way,  Agatha  neither  stopped  to 
state  nor  to  consider.  Still,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  crisis  which  had  just  occurred,  she 
went  on,  hoping  some  impossible  something 
would  somehow  "  turn  up  "  to  render  the 
crooked  path  straight,  and  magically  smooth 
away    all    difficulties.      And    this,    not    from 
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any  want  of  common  sense  or  any  natural 
deficiency  of  foresight  on  her  part,  but 
simply  because  she  had  not  the  moral 
courage  or  rectitude  of  principle  to  look  the 
position  boldly  in  the  face,  and  decide  upon 
what  course  to  adopt,  what  termination 
seriously  to  aim  at. 

And  let  us  not  judge  her  too  harshly : 
expediency  had  been  the  god  to  whom  all 
the  altars  of  the  Blake  family  had  been 
elevated ;  the  reverence  for  this  idol  was 
in  her  blood  and  in  her  rearing ;  and  where 
shall  we  find  the  woman  who,  at  Agatha's 
age,  shall  suddenly  have  strength  to  run 
counter  to  the  current  of  the  blood  and  to 
the  course  of  a  life's  training  ? 

The  plan  of  departure  for  Paris  once 
decided  on,  matters  were  speedily  put  in 
train  for  its  execution ;  and  in  a  week, 
information     having     been     obtained     from 
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Vincent  that  a  furnished  appartement  had 
been  secured  for  them  in  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honore,  Agatha  and  her  mother 
started  on  their  journey. 

This  was  not  a  cheerful  one :  on  the 
English  side  it  was  bad  enough,  but  when 
the  Channel  was  crossed,  and  that  those  two 
hours'  of  crabbed  sea,  and  cold,  sleety  fog, 
and  sloppy  deck,  and  altogether  intolerable 
cabin,  and  society  of  cross,  sick,  miserable, 
uriphilanthropical  passengers  were  fairly 
placed  between  Agatha  and  Robert ;  and 
that,  once  more  on  the  rail,  she  found  herself 
in  the  midst  of  that  tract  of  salt  plains 
and  sand  hills,  lying  beyond  Boulogne, 
compared  to  which  region  the  Great  Desert 
of  Sahara  must  be  fruitful  and  fraught  with 
pleasingly  bucolic  associations,  her  courage, 
for  the  time,  gave  way,  and  crouching  into 
her  own  corner  of  the  carriage,  she  put  down 
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her  thick  veil  and,  under  its  friendly  shelter, 
indulged  in  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears ;  a 
proceeding  which  excited  much  pitying  in- 
terest in  the  bosom  of  a  fat  Frenchman  who 
sat  opposite,  pretending  to  read  a  volume 
of  Mery,  but,  in  reality,  peeping  over  the 
top  thereof  in  compassionate  speculations  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  tears  of  la  belle  Anglaise. 
That "  des  peines  de  cceur  "  could  alone  draw 
them  forth  he  was  not  long  in  deciding,  and 
he  then  went  on  to  some  not  unenvying  re- 
flections on  the  score  of  the  "  heureux  coquin" 
who  was  wept  by  "  de  si  beaux  yeux,"  and  to 
the  invention  of  really  delicate  and  kindly 
modes  of  evincing  his  respectfully  admiring 
sympathy,  to  be  put  in  practise  so  soon  as 
the  present  tearful  crisis  should  leave  his 
fair  neighbour  in  a  more  favourable  con- 
dition to  receive  and  appreciate  such  atten- 
tions. 
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He  succeeded  so  well,  that  by  the  time 
the  train  stopped  at  Amiens  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  travellers,  the  beautiful  eyes  had 
lost  the  traces  of  weeping ;  some  colour  had 
returned  to  the  pale  cheeks,  and  a  conversa- 
tion was  in  progress  of  a  sufficiently  interest- 
ing character  to  have  really  abridged  and 
lightened  the  tediousness  of  the  route. 

But,  again,  as  the  brief,  dark  day  closed 
in,  and  the  howling  wind  drove  the  sleety 
rain  against  the  windows,  and  that  Agatha 
thought  how  much  further  she  was  from 
Robert's  love,  how  much  nearer  to  Vincent's 
angry  and  contemptuous  control,  her  heart 
once  more  sunk,  and  under  pretence  of 
fatigue,  she  again  retired  into  the  depths 
of  her  corner  and  with  closed  eyes  remained 
in  a  state  of  half-torpid  wretchedness  till 
the  journey  came  to  an  end,  and  the  sallow 
face   of    Vincent   appeared   at   the   carriage 
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door  ere  it  could  be  opened  to  release 
them. 

The  greetings  that  were  exchanged  were 
neither  long  nor  demonstrative. 

"  Louis  shall  stay  with  your  maid  to  see 
to  getting  the  luggage  through,"  he  said. 
"I've  got  a  remise  waiting — come  along;" 
and  drawing  Agatha's  arm  through  his  own 
in  a  terribly  suggestive  and  significant  way, 
he  strode  along  the  platform,  followed  by 
his  mother,  helped  both  women  into  the 
carriage,  stepped  in  after  them,  banged  the 
door,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  addressed 
himself  directly  to  Agatha. 

"  Well,  truly  we  live  and  learn  !  Had  it 
been  predicted  to  me  a  fortnight  ago  that 
the  role  in  store  for  me  was  that  of  the 
stern  guardian  over  my  Titianic  sister,  tra- 
vestied as  the  love-lorn  Chloe,  I  should  have 
said    that   whatever   combination    might    be 
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on  the  cards,  that  could  find  no  possible 
place !  Put  up  your  veil,  and  let  me  look 
at  you  and  see  what  tricks  Folly  has  been 
playing  with  you — if  the  results  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Why,  my  dear,  you  are 
not  of  an  age  for  this  sort  of  thing — before 
twenty  or  after  forty  one  can  understand 
and  make  allowance  for  it ;  but,  really,  at 
six-and-twenty — c'est  trop  fort ! 

"  However,  I  trust  it  is  only  a  passing 
hallucination,  and  that  you  don't  mean 
seriously  to  put  me  in  the  absurd  and  exces- 
sively disagreeable  position  of  spy  and  gaoler 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  If  you  do, 
though,  I  promise  you  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  carrying  out  all  its  duties  and  all  its 
requirements,  for  I  have  no  patience  with 
such  folly."     Then  turning  to  his  mother, 

"  There's  to  be  a  ball  at  our  Embassy 
the  day  after  to-morrow — I've  got  you  in- 
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vitations,  for  you  must  be  seen  about,  it  is 
highly  desirable,  on  all  accounts. 

"  Of  course  you've  got  no  dresses  fit  to 
appear  in — it's  to  be  a  state  ball — the 
Imperial  people  coming — but  I've  spoken 
to  Lady  H and  she  promises  her  dress- 
maker shall  manage  matters  for  you,  and 
one  of  her  women  is  to  come  to-night  at 
nine  to  take  your  orders.  Do  the  thing 
in  good  style — the  first  impression's  every- 
thing— and  we  can  make  up  the  expense 
in  other  ways.  I  got  the  appartement 
wonderfully  cheap,  having  made  a  favour 
of  taking  it  off  Osborn's  hands,  after 
frightening  his  wife  (who  rules  the  roast 
in  spite  of  her  being  a  born  idiot)  by  dark 
insinuations  of  revolutionary  disturbances  in 
prospect  for  the  winter. 

"  Louis  can  cook  quite  well  enough  for 
us ;    you  can  add   something  to   the    wages 
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I  give  him,  and  let  him  have  a  bonne  to 
help  him  in  the  kitchen,  and  with  your 
two  maids  that's  all  we  shall  want. 

"  You  can  make  an  arrangement,  if  you 
like,  with  this  remise-man  to  have  a  coupe 
by  the  month  for  the  half-day,  and  I've 
ordered  in  a  lot  of  bois  de  demolition,  which 
doesn't  cost  half  the  price  of  the  ordinary 
firewood  and  burns  slower;  so  you  see  we 
shall  manage  capitally  and  put  all  our 
o'ildino-  on  the  outside." 


C  5 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  SALON  IN  PARIS. 

The  Blakes  had  now  been  some  weeks 
settled  in  Paris :  they  knew  everybody,  they 
went  everywhere,  the  best  houses  in  Paris 
were  open  to  them,  the  best  people,  in  their 
sense  of  the  word,  visited  them  ;  they  were 
most  anxious  to  keep  up  appearances,  to 
avoid  doing  aught  that  could  in  any  degree 
tend  to  compromise  the  excellent  position 
thus  established. 

And  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  came  about, 
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but  certain  it  was  that  even  among  the  very 
people  who  were  thus  civil  to  them,  they 
were  looked  upon  with  that  strange  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  mistrust  it  was  their  fate  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  to  inspire.  No 
one  had  any  definite  accusation  to  make 
against  them.  If  Vincent's  friends  were  a 
little  too  much  given  to  lounging  in  an  out, 
and  were  allowed  to  smoke  of  an  evening  in 
the  salon,  there  was  no  particular  harm  in 
that,  and  much  is  allowed  in  Paris  to  the 
freedom,  real  or  supposed,  of  English  man- 
ners. If  painters  and  sculptors  made  sketches 
of  Agatha's  face  and  figure,  and  casts  of 
Agatha's  hands  and  feet,  well,  her  mother 
and  brother  were  always  present,  and  she  was 
not  like  a  girl  of  sixteen.  If  Mrs.  Blake 
painted  and  wore  false  hair,  and  was  especi- 
ally sweet-mannered,  hundreds  of  women  in 
those  exclusive  circles,  who  criticised  her,  were 
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notorious  for  similar  practices.  If  Vincent 
had  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  after 
winning  at  cards  or  play  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  afford  his  adversary  his  revenge ; 
if  in  buying,  selling,  or  exchanging,  he  always 
managed  to  make  the  best  of  good  bargains, 
and  if  even  in  his  pleasures  he  contrived  to 
combine  strict  economy  with  enjoyment,  were 
not  all  these  proofs  of  great  prudence  and  a 
wise  mode  of  husbanding  his  resources  ? 

As  to  Agatha,  poor  Agatha,  she  had 
become  an  altered  character :  not  an  hour  of 
the  day  passed  that  she  did  not  think  of 
Robert,  with  unchanged  tenderness  and  un- 
diminished regret ;  she  wrote  to  him  as  often 
as  she  dared,  she  treasured  his  replies  as  the 
only  happiness  left  her,  in  her  inmost  heart 
she  cared  not  a  farthing  for  all  or  any  one  of 
the  men  who  crowded  round  her  in  eager 
admiration.     And  yet,  for  all  that,  she  was 
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one  of  those  women  who  cannot  look,  or 
move,  or  speak,  without  suggesting  an  idea 
of  coquetry.  Let  her  talk  for  half  an  ho  in- 
to any  ordinary  man  on  any  commonplace 
topic,  and  if  you  were  beyond  earshot  you 
would  be  irresistibly  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  she  was  flirting.  She  could  not 
help  it,  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  and  had  she,  at  this  time  especially,  had 
it  hinted  to  her  that  anything  in  her  de- 
meanour could  give  occasion  for  such  impres- 
sions she  would  have  been  pained  and 
indignant.  It  was  no  doubt  this  peculiarity 
in  her  that  had  chiefly  prevented  John 
Temple  from  resigning  his  pursuit  long  ago ; 
even  when  her  words  offered  him  no  encou- 
ragement, a  glance,  a  smile,  a  turn  of  the 
head,  changed  their  meaning,  and  bid  despair 
give  place  to  hope. 

Then,  by  slow  degrees,  rumours  got  afloat 
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of  a  hasty  retreat  from  England.  A  detec- 
tion— whether  of  mother  or  daughter  was 
disputed — it  was  said,  had  taken  place ; 
debts  had  been  incurred  which  rendered 
foreign  sojourn  necessary ;  Mrs.  Blake  was 
not  unconnected  with  the  government  of  per- 
fidious Albion  in  a  way  more  creditable  to  her 
skill  and  penetration  than  to  her  honour  and 
dignity.  And  so,  by  little  and  little,  they 
lost  instead  of  gaining  ground,  and  though 
they  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  same  places 
and  among  the  same  society  as  at  first,  it 
might  be  observed  that  the  invitations  issued 
to  them  were  less  frequent;  the  assemblies  to 
which  they  were  bidden  were  more  crowded 
and  less  select,  the  measure  of  attention  paid 
them — above  all,  the  manner  of  paying  it — 
marked  with  an  indescribable  change  de- 
cidedly  not  for  the  better. 

Over  all  these  symptoms,  to  them  wholly 
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unintelligible,  the  mother  and  son  pondered 
and  wondered.  What  could  it  be  ?  What 
had  they  done  or  left  undone  to  produce  so 
singular  an  effect  ?  They  did  not  know  the 
fact  that  "  We  pass  for  what  we  are. 
Character  teaches  above  our  wills.  Men 
imagine  that  they  communicate  their  virtue 
or  vice  only  by  overt  actions,  and  do  not  see 
that  virtue  or  vice  emits  breath  every 
moment."  * 

At  last  they  concluded  they  had  an 
enemy — enemies,  and  it  turned  their  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel  to  seek  to  discover  these. 

Meantime,  the  strictness  of  the  surveil- 
lance kept  on  Agatha  relaxed  a  little  of  its 
severity.  She  had  taken  her  cue  from 
Vincent's  own  words  on  the  very  night  of  her 
arrival  in  Paris,  and  had  assumed  a  de- 
meanour calculated  to  lull  suspicion.  More 
*  Emerson's  Essays. 
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than  that,  the  natural  peculiarity  of  her 
manner,  already  described,  came  to  her  aid, 
and  rendered  the  task  she  had  imposed  on 
herself  much  easier  than  it  could  otherwise 
have  been.  Vincent  had  been  chiefly  edu- 
cated abroad,  and  had  early  entered  on  his 
present  career,  so  that  he  had  lived  very 
little  with  his  sister  since  she  had  grown  up, 
and  he  was  not  aware  how  much  that  manner 
of  hers,  which  he  took  for  the  symptom  of  a 
favourable  change  in  her  views  and  ideas, 
was  natural,  a  part  of  herself,  that  she  could 
neither  adopt  nor  lay  aside,  except  under 
circumstances  of  strong  excitement  or  emo- 
tion. So  he  congratulated  himself  on  the 
success  of  his  treatment  of  his  sister's  extra- 
ordinary hallucination,  and  by  way  of  com- 
pleting the  cure,  he  encouraged  the  visits  of 
the  most  eligible  men  of  the  circles  he 
frequented. 
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And  now,  as  fewer  invitations  poured  in, 
Mrs.  Blake  began  to  intimate  to  the  habitues 
at  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  that 
she  was  tired  of  going  out,  that  her  health 
would  not  stand  such  late  hours,  that  she 
much  preferred  receiving  such  of  her  friends 
as  would  kindly  come  to  her  of  an  evening, 
to  attending  the  great  assemblies  of  the 
grand  world.  True,  for  her  daughter's  sake, 
she  could  not  quite  give  up  these ;  there  were 
certain  places  at  which,  on  her  and  on  her 
son's  account,  it  was  a  duty  to  appear  occa- 
sionally. But,  with  these  exceptions,  her 
salon  would  always  be  found  open  of  an 
evening  from  half-past  eight  to  those  who 
chose  to  come  and  drink  tea  with  her  quietly, 
for  she  had  no  pretension  to  any  regular 
receptions. 

The  plan   succeeded  perfectly.     In   Paris, 
where  society  is  more  mixed,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  than  in  London,  and  where  certainly  it 
is  carried  on  on  infinitely  easier  terms,  men 
of  wit,  of  talent,  of  education,  and  even  of 
high  position,  are  not  apt  to  he  very  exclu- 
sively particular  as  to  the  standings  or 
characters  of  those  they  visit,  provided  the 
visited  can  succeed  in  rendering  themselves 
and  their  houses  agreeahle.  And  not  a  few 
women,  of  more  or  less  consideration  in  "  the 
world,"  will  willingly  enough  appear  now 
and  then  in  the  houses  of  those  whose  society 
affords  them  pleasure  or  amusement,  but 
whose  reputations  cause  these  same  ladies  to 
be  very  chary  of  inviting  them  in  return. 
Add  to  these,  men  and  women  of  the  artistic 
and  literary  world,  who,  whatever  may  be 
their  personal  measure  of  virtue  and  morality, 
consider  that  the  necessity  of  studying 
manners  from  the  life  affords  them  a  safe 
and  free  passport  to  the  interiors  of  all  classes 
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of  society  ;  and  further  include  certain  women 
whose  mental  endowments  are,  by  general 
consent,  allowed  to  cover  any  little  defec- 
tuosities  of  their  moral  characters,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  travelling  English,  who  desire 
to  see  a  little  of  the  esoteric  as  well  as 
exoteric  life  of  the  capitals  they  pass  through, 
and  a  few  young  men  "  of  quality,"  or  wealth, 
or  other  recommendations,  and  some  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  the  sort  of  company  that 
was  wont,  most  evenings  in  the  week,  to 
assemble  in  the  warm,  well-lighted  little  salon 
of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

People  come  and  go  continually  between 
the  hours  of  half-past  eight  and  half-past 
twelve  or  one.  Madame  la  Marquise,  who 
lives  next  door,  steps  in,  gorgeous  in  velvet 
and  jewels  and  lace,  for  half  an  hour,  on  her 
way  to  the  ball  at  the  Duchesse's,  in  the  Rue 
de  Varennes,  because  she  knows  Nadaud  is 
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to  be  there  to  sing  some  of  his  charming 
romances;  and  she  hears  him,  and  drinks  a 
cup  of  tea  of  the  colour  of  pale  sherry — 
"  Oh,  pas  si  fort,  chere  mademoiselle!  je'ne 
fermerai  pas  Pceil  de  toute  la  nuit!"  and 
hurries  off,  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  Mrs. 
Blake's  account  of  how  the  remains  of  her 
grijipe  have  compelled  her  to  decline  the  dear 
duchess's  invitation  to  that  very  ball. 

Madame  de  F ,  whose  last  piece  at  the 

Gymnase  so  crowds  the  house,  that  places  are 
only  to  be  had  by  taking  them  days  previ- 
ously, appears  in  a  plain  black  silk  gown  up 
to  the  throat,  and  sits  down  in  the  snuggest 
corner,  and  calls  to  her  side,  one  after 
another,  the  most  agreeable  men  in  the  room 
— she  doesn't  care  about  the  women — and 
settles  herself  down  for  the  evening  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  herself. 

X ,  the  painter,  whose  Last  Judgment, 
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a  very  black,  and  red,  and  flaming  production, 
throws  Michael  Angelo's  altogether  into  the 
shade,  and  whose  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
made  all  the  mothers  who  visited  the  Exhibi- 
bition  last  season  se  tronver  mal  on  the  spot, 
has  come,  unwashed  and  unkempt  from  his 
atelier,  to  try  to  persuade  Agatha  to  sit  for 
Cleopatra  in  his  Egyptian  Orgy,  now  paint- 
ing for  next  year. 

Monsieur  de  L ,  of  the  Academie,  has 

brought  to  read  some  verses,  addressed  to 
Calypso,  in  which  les  froides  bises  de  l'hiver, 
les  violettes  de  bois,  le  ble  dore,  and  les 
pampres  pourpres,  by  some  unexplained 
caprice  of  the  seasons,  find  themselves  en 
presence,    one    of    the    other,    in    the    same 

description.      Monsieur   S ,  the  Russian 

Minister,  converses  apart  with  the  Princesse 

G ,  who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  the  lady 

his  Imperial  Master  especially  delighted    to 
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honour,  and  whose  turquoises  and  whose  wit 
render  her  a  beauty,  despite  her  white  eye- 
lashes, gray  teeth,  and  Calmuck  nose.  Mon- 
sieur M.,  whose  daily  paper  stings  the  govern- 
ment into  madness,  but  who  keeps  always  on 
the  windy  side  of  an  avertissement,  sits  by 
himself  quite  silent,  and  to  ordinary  observers 
half  asleep,  but  in  truth  keenly  observant, 
through  the  glass  always  kept  in  his  eye,  of  all 

that  is  going  on  in  the  room ;  and  M.  de  V , 

the  favourite  physician  of  the  day,  warm,  and 
witty,  and  genial,  and  delightful,  whose  visits 
do  more  for  his  patients  than  all  the  remedies 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  at  the  sting  of  whose 
satire  men  tremble,  and  the  honey  of  whose 
homage  captivates  women,  relates  a  story  as 
only  he  can  relate  stories  to  a  pretty  woman, 
who  is  laughing  and  not  blushing  behind 
her  fan. 

And    often    by  Agatha's    side,    or   behind 
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Agatha's  chair,  may  be  seen,  on  these  occa- 
sions, a  tall,  dark,  good-looking  man  of  about 
forty — Monsieur  d'Hautemare  by  name. 

He  is  of  excellent  birth,  good  fortune,  and 
more  than  average  capacity ;  his  position  and 
reputation  are  unexceptionable,  his  manners 
and  conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  he  is  leisurely 
looking  out  for  a  wife,  and  that  he  admires 
English  women  above  all  others. 

Judge  then  if  Mrs.  Blake  is  sweet  to  him, 
which  sweetness,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem 
to  produce  any  impression  on  him,  one  way 
or  the  other ;  if  Vincent  cherishes  him, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  he  displays  any 
very  marked  appreciation  of  such  tenderness. 
That,  however,  does  not  much  signify;  he  is 
welcomed  there  for  a  purpose,  and  if  that 
purpose  be  carried  out,  they  will  not  grudge 
the  amenities  they  may  have  expended,  even 
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though  they  were  not  prized  as  they  might 
have  heen. 

So  he  comes  there  twice,  or  it  may  be 
thrice  a  week,  and  sits  and  talks  to  Agatha. 
He  brings  her  flowers  sometimes,  or  bon-bons, 
or  books,  and  she  finds  him  soothing  and 
pleasant,  and  as  he  does  not  make  love  to 
her,  she  sees  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
enjoy  his  society  and  conversation  ;  especially 
as  the  fact  of  her  doing  so  acts  as  a  sop  to 
the  Cerberuses  who,  if  she  rejected  his  harm- 
less attentions,  would  undoubtedly  begin  to 
growl  again. 

Whether  his  regard  for  her  was  really  as 
calm  as  it  would  appear,  she  did  not  stop  to 
consider.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  not 
Agatha's  custom  to  look  forward  to  the 
possible,  or  even  probable,  results  of  her 
giving  way  to  her  inclinations;  and,  more- 
over, she  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that,  unhappy 
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as  she  was,  disappointed  in  the  dearest  de- 
light of  her  life,  she  had  a  sort  of  right  to 
exact  from  every  source  she  could  command, 
and  from  any  person  who  could  afford  them, 
whatever  consolation  and  compensation  she 
was  capable  of  receiving,  with  little  regard  to 
what  the  cost  to  them  might  prove. 

Monsieur  d'Hautemare,  therefore,  was 
habitually  welcomed  with  a  smile,  and  by 
degrees  the  seat  beside  Agatha  came  to  be 
regarded  as  appertaining  to  him  by  right, 
and  if  occupied  by  one  of  the  other  habitues 
on  his  entrance,  was  commonly,  after  a  few 
minutes,  vacated  in  his  favour. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GREEK  MEETS  GREEK. 

At  this  point  were  matters  in  the  month  of 
February.  Vincent  and  his  mother  were,  on 
the  whole,  tolerably  well  satisfied,  or,  at  all 
events,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the 
goods  the  gods  provided.  Soon,  they  thought, 
Monsieur  d'Hautemare  might  be  expected  to 
make  a  formal  proposal  for  Agatha's  hand, 
and,  from  their  observation  of  her  conduct, 
they  had  strong  hopes  it  would  not  be 
rejected,  or  that,  at  least,  she  would  take  the 
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matter  into  such  serious  consideration  as  to 
leave  it  open  for  further  arrangement. 

Still,  neither  Vincent  nor  his  mother  was, 
by  any  means,  of  a  confiding  disposition,  and 
though  outwardly  they  left  Agatha  more 
liberty  than  she  had  expected  or  even  hoped 
for,  they  kept  a  close  and  suspicious  surveil- 
lance over  her  in  secret.  Both  had  a  certain 
mistrust  of  Clemence,  and  though  her  skill 
and  watchfulness  had  hitherto  baffled  all 
attempts  to  catch  her  in  anything  like  flag- 
rant delit,  they  yet  felt  an  amount  of  uneasi- 
ness with  regard  to  the  use  she  might  make 
of  her  constant  ministry  about  Agatha's 
person. 

It  happened  that  one  raw,  foggy  day  (there 
are  many  such  days  in  a  Paris  winter,  though 
our  "lively  neighbours"  are  wont  to  declare 
that  such  appertain  to  England  exclusively), 
Vincent's  steps  led  him   in  the  direction  of 
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the  Bourse.  There  were  not  a  great  many 
people  out,  from  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  though  that  neighbourhood  was  more 
crowded  than  many  others,  it  was  less  diffi- 
cult than  it  often  is  to  distinguish  individuals 
among  the  passengers  on  the  trottoir. 

As  Vincent  walked  along  in  the  foggy 
drizzle,  under  the  shelter  of  his  umbrella,  it 
struck  him  that  a  figure  a  little  in  advance  of 
him,  to  which  his  attention  had  first  been 
attracted  by  a  pair  of  neat  legs  in  striped 
stockings,  of  which  the  tucked-up  petticoats 
made  a  goodly  display,  was  not  unfamiliar  to 
him.  He  quickened  his  pace,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  as  to  bring  him  too  close  to  the 
figure  in  question,  and  after  a  brief  survey, 
he  decided  that  his  impression  was  correct, 
and  that  the  small  figure,  and  the  neat  legs, 
and  the  striped  stockings,  all  appertained  to 
Clemence. 
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Falling  again  a  little  into  the  rear,  but 
never  far  enough  to  be  in  the  least  danger  of 
losing  her,  Vincent,  on  whose  mind  suspicions 
of  the  nature  of  her  errand  to  that  remote 
quarter  of  the  town  were  not  long  in  dawn- 
ing, followed  her  till,  as  he  expected,  he  saw 
her,  after  a  hasty  glance  around  (for  which 
he  had  prepared  himself  by  getting  behind  ;t 
member  of  the  garde  nationale,  whose  belt 
rose  in  the  centre  in  that  conspicuous  and 
prominent  manner  that  is  rarely  seen  in  so 
marked  a  degree  in  any  other  organised  body, 
regular  or  irregular),  step  into  the  general 
post-office. 

A  very  few  strides  brought  him  to  the 
door,  and,  masking  himself  as  much  as 
possible  behind  the  passers-by,  he  peeped 
in  and  saw  Clemence  taking  the  place  at 
the  grille  of  a  woman  who  had  just  left  it. 
There  were  many  persons  in  the  office,  the 
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light  was  extremely  obscure,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  rendered  yet  denser  by  the  steam 
which  the  close  stove-heat  drew  from  the 
damp  garments  of  those  within.  Noting  a 
gloomy  corner,  hardly  within  sight  but 
within  easy  earshot  of  the  grille,  Vincent 
glided  into  it. 

During  the  manoeuvre,  Clemence  had  asked 
for  the  letter  she  came  to  seek,  so  that 
Vincent  had  not  been  able  to  hear  whether 
she  had  driven  her  own  or  Agatha's  name. 

Presently,  however,  the  burly  official, 
after  examining  with  doubtful  eye  the  packet 
of  poste  restante  letters,  paused  at  one,  and 
again  inquired  the  applicant's  name,  adding, 
"  Ces  ecritures  Anglaises !  c'est  le  diable 
a  lire ! " 

"  Mademoiselle  Clemence  Dufour,"  Vin- 
cent heard  in  reply,  and  then  he  saw  a  large 
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letter  put  into  her  hand  and  thence  conveyed 
to  her  pocket. 

Emerging  from  his  corner,  he  came  up 
with  her  as  she  stepped  into  the  street, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder :  she 
started,  looked  round,  and  recognizing  him, 
just  checked  a  scream  and  changed,  with 
a  celerity  and  self-possession  he  afterwards 
recollected  with  admiration,  her  terrified 
.glance  into  a  smile  of  bland  recognition. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  !  c'est  vous  —  heureuse- 
ment — mais  que  vous  m'avez  fait  peur !  " 

And  Clemence  put  back  her  head  a  little 
and  closed  her  eyes  and  laid  her  hand  on 
her  heart. 

Vincent  called  one  of  the  cabs  that  was 
passing  (he  selected  a  milord,  a  vehicle 
which,  only  holding  two,  is  three  sous  less 
the  "  course "  than  the  ordinary  voiture  dc 
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place),  and  as  it  was  drawing  up  to  the 
frottoir,  briefly  said, 

"  No  nonsense !  I  lose  sight  of  you  no 
more  till  we  have  arranged  the  little  matter 
now  in  hand — here,  get  in."  And  hoisting 
her  into  the  vehicle  with  a  lift  under  the 
elbow,  he  took  his  place  by  her  side. 

Was  Clemence,  thus  trapped,  frightened? 
A  little ;  but  the  situation  was  not  without 
its  charm,  and  she  collected  all  her  presence 
of  mind,  all  the  resources  of  her  ready  wit 
to  meet  it. 

"  A  nous  deux,  maintenant!"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  Vincent  followed  her  into  the 
carriage ;  "  courage,  ma  petite  Clemence,  au 
moins  ce  n'est  pas  un  mari ! " 

"  Give  me  that  letter  you  have  just  put 
into  your  pocket,"  Vincent  said,  without 
further  circumlocution. 

"  Cette  lettre  ?  mais,  monsieur,"  exclaimed 
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Clemence,  assuming  an  air  of  offended  dig- 
nity, "  it  is  true  I  am  only  a  poor  femme-de- 
chambre,  but  I  have  a  right  to  my  own 
letters  all  the  same !  ce  n'est  vraiment  pas 
delicat  de  la  part  de  monsieur  !" 

"  Your  own  letter,  stuff!  who  would  write 
you  great,  big  letters  poste  restante  from 
England?  Here,  no  more  delay,  hand  it 
over." 

"  Je  vous  jure,  monsieur " 


"  Give  it  up,  I  say !" 

"  Eh  bien,  non,  monsieur!  If  monsieur 
had  only  had  confidence  in  me,  had,  at  the 
first,  asked  me  gently  to  let  him  see  my 
letter,  I  should  have  had  a  real  pleasure  in 
showing  myself  worthy  of  such  confidence. 
But,  as  monsieur  mistrusts  me — as  monsieur 
wounds  my  feelings — treats  me  with  the 
greatest   harshness — he   cannot   expect    that 
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I  should  confide  in  him  in  a  matter  which 
relates  entirely  to  my  own  personal  affairs." 

For  a  moment  Vincent  was  baffled :  he 
had  no  proof  that  the  letter,  which  he  knew 
to  be  addressed  to  Clemence,  was  not  really 
for  her;  he  had  no  right,  therefore,  to  force 
her  to  resign  it,  or  even  to  show  it,  however 
certain  he  might  be  as  to  whom  it  was 
truly  destined  for. 

Clemence  turned  her  head  to  the  window 
on  her  side  that  she  might  enjoy  a  triumph- 
ant grimace. 

"  Voyons,  Clemence,"  he  said,  at  length, 
"  let  us  understand  each  other.  What  will 
you  take  for  the  letter?" 

Clemence's  face  was  worth  any  money  at 
that  moment.  She  turned  slowly  round  and 
fixed  on  Vincent  (who  actually  winced  for 
an  instant)  a  gaze  of  grieved  and  shocked 
astonishment;    then   she  as    slowly   removed 
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her  eyes,  and  after  a  slight  pause  to  recover 
from  the  pain  he  had  inflicted  on  her,  she 
replied  in  measured  accents, 

"  Monsieur,  my  correspondence  is  precious 
to  me  alone.  I  have  no  autographs  worthy 
a  gentleman's  purchase." 

Vincent,  the  smooth-tongued,  actually 
swore  an  oath. 

"  If  you  don't  give  it  me,  or,  at  least, 
show  it  me,  I  turn  you  off  without  a 
character ! " 

"  (Test  bien,  monsieur.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, monsieur  will  take  a  little  time  to 
reflect.  Perhaps  when  monsieur  is  more 
calm  he  will  view  the  affair  in  another  light. 
La  loyaute  Anglaise,  without  doubt,  will 
suggest  to  monsieur  that  he  is  hasty,  not  to 
say  unjust,  in  wishing  to  force  a  woman — 
though  she  be  only  a  waiting- woman  —  to 
reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  her  own  private 
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affairs.  If  not — if  monsieur  is  serious  in  bis 
determination — well!"  and  Clemence  ends 
with  a  shrug,  and  an  elevation  of  her  eye- 
brows that  may  signify  a  good  deal. 

At  all  events,  Vincent  sees  that  he  is 
altogether  in  a  false  position,  and  that  at 
present  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  done 
with  this  wily  little  fox.  There  he  sits, 
baffled,  helpless,  silenced  —  he,  the  clever 
Vincent,  the  skilful,  experienced  diplomat ; 
and  beside  him,  with  the  letter  of  his  sister's 
lover  in  her  pocket — why,  he  could  feel  it, 
hear  the  paper  crackle  if  he  put  forth  his 
hand!  —  is  demurely  seated  the  little  sou- 
brette  who  has  outwitted  him.  And  he 
knows  she  has  done  so  as  well  as  she  knows 
it ;  and  he  knows,  too,  that  she  is  at  this 
moment  glorying  in  her  triumph,  and  hugging 
herself  and  grinning  inwardly  at  him  and  his 
discomfiture,  and  that  nothing  now  can  pre- 
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vent  her  delivering  the  letter  to  Agatha  when 
she  gets  home. 

Impossible,  come  what  may,  to  stand  the 
position  any  longer.  So  he  suddenly  re- 
collects a  commission  he  has  to  execute  in 
the  Rue  Royale,  and  stops  the  coachman. 

"  As  I've  paid  the  course"  he  says,  sulkily 
to  Clemence  (even  then  he  chooses  to  have 
his  money's  worth),  "  you  may  go  on  home 
in  the  cab." 

"  Merci,  monsieur"  says  the  ill-used  but 
placable  little  maid ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
vehicle  has  fairly  left  him  behind,  she  gives 
way  to  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  silent  but  rap- 
turous laughter,  draws  the  letter  out  of  her 
pocket,  pats  it  with  her  hand,  and  holds  it 
to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  as  if  he  could 
see  through  the  layers  of  leather,  horsehair, 
and  cloth  that  lie  between  him  and  it. 

"  La  voila,  cette  fameuse  lettre,"  she  says 
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aloud ;  "  prenez  la,  lisez  la,  /  don't  hinder 
you !  Ah,  quelle  mine  piteuse  il  avait,  ce 
pauvre  petit  bonhomme  !  corame  je  l'ai  en- 
fonce!" 

And  hugging  herself  once  more  in  delighted 
self-gratulation,  she  replaced  the  letter  in  her 
pocket,  and  began,  in  a  graver  tone  of  mind, 
to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  Vincent's  con- 
sulting with  his  mother  to  find  a  pretext  for 
dismissing  her.  She  knew  well  enough  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  they  would  not 
risk  a  scandal  by  turning  her  off  as  Vincent 
had  threatened  ;  but  she  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  both  mother 
and  son  to  feel  how  probable  it  was  that  they 
would  not  forgive  her  for  having  thus  out- 
witted them,  and  that  they  would  seek  an 
early  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  her. 

Now,  such  a  termination  did  not  in  any 
way  suit  her  views.     Quite  independent  of 
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the  fact  of  losing  her  livelihood,  was  the 
regret  of  quitting  Agatha,  to  whom  she 
was  really  attached  ;  and,  above  all,  she 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  being  forced 
to  give  up  her  role  in  the  drama  in  which 
she  acted  so  brilliant  and  important  a  part. 
All  these  considerations,  now  that  the  com- 
bat was  over,  a  good  deal  calmed  her 
triumph,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  home  was 
spent  in  speculations  as  to  how  she  might 
again  defeat  the  machinations  of  her  op- 
ponents. 

When  Vincent  got  out  of  the  "  milord " 
at  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  the  drizzle 
had  increased  to  a  straight,  relentless  down- 
pour, and  in  a  very  evil  humour  he  tramped 
along  the  sloppy  pavement,  not  without 
difficulty  steering  his  umbrella  among  the 
crowd  of  other  umbrellas  that  were  often 
borne  by  persons  who  would    walk  straight 
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along,  with  heads  down,  doggedly  and  blindly 
pursuing  their  course,  and  who  were  only 
checked  by  violent  collisions  of  an  irritating 
character  to  both  parties  engaged. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  across  him  : 
What  had  he  done  in  thus  letting  Clemence 
altogether  escape  him  ?  Why  had  he  not 
gone  home,  contrived  to  see  Agatha  before 
she  did  ;  assumed  an  air  of  knowing  all  about 
the  correspondence ;  attacked  her  off  her 
guard  ?  then,  then,  surely,  he  would  have 
arrived  at  some  pretty  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs ! 

He  dashed  back  to  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine to  get  a  cab ;  but  that  is  no  such  en*y 
matter  on  a  wet  day  in  Paris,  and  there 
was  not  one  on  the  stand.  Just  as  he  was 
turning  away  in  despair,  a  single  vehicle 
drove  up,  and,  regardless  of  the  state  of 
steaming  exhaustion  of  the  horse,  he  hailed 
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it,  saying,  "  Quarante  sous  de  pourboire,  si 
vous  arrivez  a  temps !"  and  leapt  in. 

The  cabman  flogged  the  poor  beast,  which 
started  at  a  shambling  canter  down  the  Hue 
de  la  Ville  l'Eveque :  the  inclination  of  the 
ground  helped  it  —  having  nothing  to  pull, 
it  had  only  to  keep  on  its  feet;  but  when 
they  got  to  the  level  again,  its  pace  slackened 
and  vain  was  the  lashing,  vain  all  the  male- 
dictions of  its  driver — it  struggled,  staggered, 
slipped  on  the  wet  pavement,  and  rolled  over 
helplessly  on  its  side. 

Vincent  sprang  out,  flung  the  cocker  his 
exact  fare,  and  sped  on  his  way,  not  re- 
joicing, but  with  all  speed.  Louis  opened 
the  door  to  him. 

"  Is  Clemence  in  yet?" 

"  Oui,  monsieur,  elle  vient  de  rentrer;  elle 
est  avec  mademoiselle." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  NEW  ALLY. 

Vincent  lost  no  time  in  seeking  a  conference 
with  his  mother,  before  whom  he  laid  the 
state  of  the  case,  veiling  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  a  right  understanding  thereof, 
the  very  humiliating  part  he  had  been 
made  to  play.  Should  they  or  should  they 
not  speak  to  Agatha?  was  the  question 
longest  debated.  On  the  one  hand,  to  keep 
silence  would  look  like  an  acknowledgment 
of  having  been  defeated  ;  on  the  other,  they 
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well  knew  that  Agatha,  prepared  for  attack, 
would  be  ready  to  take  a  position  of  defence 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  drive  her 
out  of :  she  had  only  to  persist  in  indignant 
denial,  and  they  had  no  proof  to  oppose 
thereto.  So,  having  but  to  choose  between 
two  evils,  they  deemed  the  first-mentioned 
alternative  the  better,  and  resolved  to  adopt 
it. 

With  regard  to  Clemence,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to 
get  rid  of  her  quietly  and  with  a  plausible 
excuse,  such  a  step  should  be  carried  out. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  bear  the  defeat  till  such  a  time  as  they 
could  have  their  revenge ;  and  when  they  all 
met  at  dinner,  nothing  but  Agatha's  cheek 
being  paler  than  usual  gave  any  indication 
that  anything  unusual  had  occurred. 

A  fortnight  passed  away,  and  matters  re- 
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mained,  to  all  appearance,  at  the  same  point. 
That  period  elapsed,  Mrs.  Blake  sought  an 
interview  with  Agatha  and  informed  her  that 
they  had  found  the  living  in  Paris  extremely 
expensive,  more  so  than  they  had  calculated 
upon,  and  that  reduction  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

She  had,  with  Vincent,  turned  over  in  her 
mind  every  possible  means  of  retrenchment, 
and  the  conclusion  they  had  come  to  was 
that,  especially  going  out  so  much  less  than 
they  did  at  first,  one  maid  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  their  present  wants,  and  quite  as 
much  as  their  present  means  could  afford, 
and  that  therefore  Clemence  must  immedi- 
ately look  out  for  another  place.  If  she 
found  one  soon,  say  within  a  month,  she 
might  stay  till  then ;  if  not,  she  could  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer. 

For  such  a  communication  Agatha  was  by 
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no  means  unprepared.  Almost  daily,  since 
the  affair  of  the  letter,  had  she  been  expect- 
ing- something  of  the  kind.  But,  helpless 
as  she  was,  it  came  upon  her  with  no  less  a 
shock  of  pain  and  almost  despair. 

How  to  carry  on  her  correspondence  with 
Robert?  No  safe  means  for  doing  so  had 
she  yet  been  able  to  devise,  and  how  could 
she  live  utterly  and  entirely  divided  from 
him  ?  Remonstrance,  she  well  knew,  was 
vain  ;  but  the  only  relief  her  poor,  passionate, 
undisciplined  nature  could  find,  was  to  pro- 
test vehemently  against  the  proposed  step. 
It  might  be  impolitic  to  show  so  much  emo- 
tion —  she  could  not  help  it ;  matters  had 
now  come  to  the  worst,  and  she  cared  little 
what  anybody  might  suspect  or  conjec- 
ture. 

So  her  mother  left  her  in  a  flood  of  angry 
tears,  and,  cool  and  composed  herself,  went 
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to  pay  some  visits,  leaving  directions  to  Mar- 
tin to  remain  at  home  and  to  admit  no  one 
during  her  absence. 

Now,  it  happened  that  an  English  family 
with  whom  the  Blakes  were  acquainted  had 
lately  come  to  Paris,  and  were  lodging  a  few 
doors  off.  The  ladies'  maid  in  the  said 
establishment  was  a  particular  ally  of  Mrs. 
Martin's,  or  at  least  had  become  so  since 
their  rencontre  in  Paris ;  and  it  was  the 
latter's  custom,  whenever  she  knew  her  mis- 
tress was  likely  to  be  absent  for  some  time, 
to  step  over  to  the  Holdernesse's  lodgings 
and  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Young, 
seasoned  with  abuse  of  their  employers  and 
of  the  French  nation  and  people. 

Louis,  too,  had  betaken  himself  elsewhere, 
and  Vincent  being  at  the  Embassy,  the  ap- 
partement  was  left  to  the  charge  only  of 
Agatha    and    Clemence,    if    we   except    the 
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bonne   who   assisted   Louis   in    his    culinary 
labours. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mrs. 
Blake's  exit,  a  ring  came  to  the  door. 
Agatha,  too  much  engrossed  with  her  grief 
to  notice  it,  or  concluding  that  her  mother 
had  left  the  usual  orders  for  non-admission 
to  visitors  in  her  absence,  did  not  move  from 
her  seat  to  give  any  directions.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  Clemence  opened 
the  door  and  found  M.  d'Hautemare  standing 
thereat,  she,  knowing  as  yet  nothing  of  the 
late  scene,  resolved  to  admit  him  on  her  own 
authority.  It  would  be  agreeable,  she  had 
no  doubt,  to  mademoiselle  to  see  him  ;  made- 
moiselle liked  him,  she  knew,  and  she  knew 
right  well  that  he  liked  mademoiselle ;  and, 
after  all,  who  could  tell  how  or  when  this 
triste  affaire  with  Monsieur  Robert  might 
end,  and  then  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
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to  have  something  and  someone  in  reserve  to 
fall  back  upon  ? 

So,  replying  in  the  affirmative  to  M. 
d'Hautemare's  query  if  madame  were  at 
home — Clemence  was  not  madame's  maid — 
she  was  not  bound  to  know  that  madame  was 
not  at  home — she  ushered  him  into  the  salon, 
where,  by  the  fire,  Agatha  sat,  the  tears  yet 
wet  on  her  flushed  cheeks,  and  her  whole 
appearance  bearing  evidence  to  the  extreme 
discomposure  of  her  mind. 

M.  d'Hautemare  paused  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"Pardon,"  he  said,  looking  deeply  con- 
cerned ;  "  chere  mademoiselle !  forgive  me  if 
I  intrude — but  you  will  believe  it  is  no 
common  curiosity  that  induces  me  to  beg  to 
know  the  cause  of  your  grief,  or  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  anything  to  relieve  it?  Chere 
enfant !"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  fresh  burst  of 
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tears  was  the  only  reply,  "  chere  enfant,"  and 
he  sat  down  by  her  side  and  took  her  hand 
tenderly,  but  with  perfect  respect,  "  what  is 
it — what  can  it  be  ?  will  you  not  tell  me  ? 
will  you  not  let  me  be  your  friend?  you  must 
know,   dear  Agatha,  that    your  happiness  is 

very  dear  to  me,  that "     She  knew  what 

was  coining,  and  with  all  her  heart  full  of 
Robert,  could  she  receive  a  declaration  from 
another  man  ? 

No,  no ;  she  must  put  him  to  silence  on 
this  point,  and  how?  With  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
friendship  he  had  just  avowed,  and  which  she 
desired  to  retain  in  lieu  of  the  warmer  feel- 
ing she  was  resolved  to  ignore. 

So  she  opened  her  heart  to  him.  She  told 
him  how  she  loved  Robert,  how  insufficiency 
of  means  prevented  the  possibility  of  their 
marriage    at    present ;  how    she    had    been 

VOL.  II.  E 
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brought  over  here  against  her  will,  to  be 
utterly  divided  from  him ;  how  wretched  her 
home  was;  how  that  now  the  last  comfort 
that  was  left  her,  the  last  means  of  communi- 
cation with  her  lover,  w7as  about  to  be  re- 
moved from  her,  and  how  she  was  become 
totally  friendless,  and  helpless,  and  hopeless ; 
and  a  new  burst  of  tears  wound  up,  as  it  had 
begun,  her  confidences. 

M.  d'Hautemare  listened  with  a  counte- 
nance that  betrayed  how  very  profound  was 
the  personal  interest  the  confession  of 
Agatha's  attachment  had  for  him.  He 
soothed  her  now  and  then  with  a  word  of 
sympathy ;  but  he  could  not  drive  from  his 
mind  the  recollection  of  certain  looks,  and 
smiles,  and  tones,  if  not  actual  words,  that 
had  conveyed  to  it  an  impression  which  left 
him  totally  unprepared  for  any  such  avowal. 
That  she  had  been  trifling  with  his  feelings 
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was  the  bitter  conviction  which  at  first  seized 
upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not  shake  off, 
and  so  strong  and  acute  was  it,  that  for  the 
moment  it  hardened  him  to  resist  her  tears 
and  her  distresses. 

Then  nobler  and  more  generous  and  dis- 
interested thoughts  came  to  him.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  encou- 
ragement she  had  given  him  ;  perhaps,  with 
her  heart  full  of  the  image  of  another  man, 
and  of  love's  selfishness,  she  had  failed  to 
understand  the  real  nature  of  his  feelings, 
and  had  only  regarded  him  as  the  friend  he 
professed  himself.  He  was  many  years  her 
senior  (Agatha,  to  those  who  did  not  know 
her  real  age,  appeared  a  good  deal  younger 
than  she  was) — hardly  a  man — so  in  his 
modesty  he  sincerely  thought — to  win  the 
heart  of  a  brilliant  young  beauty. 

Yes,  he  had  been   mistaken,  he  had  been 

E  2 
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presumptuous,  and  the  only  way  to  expiate 
his  fault,  or  his  folly,  was  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, frankly  and  without  arriere  pensee,  that 
Agatha  accorded  him,  to  enter  fully  and 
entirely  into  this  affair  she  had  confided  to 
him,  and  to  aid  her  in  it  if  an  opportunity 
could  be  found  for  so  doing.  With  all  a 
Frenchman's  shrewdness,  he  saw  in  an  instant 
how  the  footing  he  had  gained  in  the  house, 
how  the  views  its  other  inmates  supposed  him 
to  entertain  towards  Agatha  might  be  made 
the  cloak  which  could  enable  him  to  do  this 
without  suspicion,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to 
proffer  his  services  to  Agatha.  How  far  he 
was  right  or  wrong  in  adopting  such  a  reso- 
lution I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

My  business  is  to  describe  persons,  their 
natures,  motives,  and  actions  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  I  can  at  all 
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succeed  in  this,  I  shall   think  I   have  done 
well. 

Agatha,  while  passionately  pouring  out 
the  narrative  of  her  griefs  and  her  wrongs, 
was  yet  careful  to  note  the  effect  thereof. 
She  was  by  no  means  unprepared  for  the 
impression  the  commencement  produced. 
Had  any  one  accused  her  in  so  many  words, 
of  flirting  with  or  encouraging  M.  d'Haute- 
mare,  she  would  have  rejected  the  charge  as 
a  calumny  ;  nevertheless,  her  conscience  now 
whispered  audibly  that  she  certainly  had  not 
discouraged  him  ;  that  even  when  no  longer 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  his  feelings, 
she  had,  for  her  own  selfish  gratification,  per- 
mitted him  to  imagine  that  he  was,  at  least, 
not  indifferent  to  her.  So  she  moulded  her 
discourse  to  fit  the  occasion,  and  like  a  skilful 
actress  who,  even  while  warmed  into  genuine 
passion  by  the  nature  of  her  part,  still  keeps 
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in  view  its  artistic  proprieties,  and  the  effect 
to  be  produced  on  the  audience  by  every 
word,  accent,  look,  and  gesture,  she  set  her- 
self to  work  to  overcome  the  first  impression, 
and  to  produce  one  more  in  accordance  with 
her  views  and  interests. 

Ah !  dear  reader,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
but  no  man  or  woman  in  love  is,  in  the  very 
simplest  bit  of  diplomacy,  the  least  a  match 
for  a  man  or  woman  who  is  not.  To  see,  as 
I  have  seen,  as  you  may  see,  if  you  only  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open,  the  grand  creatures 
that  like  tamed  elephants  come  and  lay  down 
their  wisdom,  and  their  strength,  and  their 
fire,  and  their  generosity  at  the  feet  of  some 
wretched  little  blacky,  who  because  he  has 
kept  his  blood  cool  while  they  roared,  and 
foamed,  and  almost  burst  their  great  hearts 
with  noble  rage,  they  think  must  be  immea- 
surably their  superior. 
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You,  wretched  Moliere,  that  were  so 
proud  and  happy  to  be  accepted  by  that 
headless,  heartless,  ungrateful,  ill-conducted 
little  Armande  Bejart — what  a  life  she  led 
you  !  How  she  brought  on  you  wretchedness, 
and  shame,  and  gnawing,  gnawing  jealousy, 
that  embittered  every  joy,  neutralised  every 
triumph ;  how  she  cheated  you,  and  laughed 
at  and  tyrannised  over  you;  how,  when  you 
would,  after  all  was  come  and  gone,  have 
pardoned,  and  blessed,  and  taken  her  to  your 
warm,  tender  heart,  she  flung  your  love  and 
your  pardon  in  your  teeth,  and  made  you 
look  like  a  very  idiot,  to  make  sport  for  her 
and  de  Guiche,  and  the  rest  of  her  lovers. 

And  all  this  because  you  were  in  love,  and 
she  was  not.  Ah,  well-a-day  !  Nevertheless 
it  was  better  to  be  Moliere  than  Armande 
Bejart. 

Before  M.  d'Hautemare  went  away,  he  and 
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Agatha  had  entered  into  a  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  Mrs.  Blake  and  Vin- 
cent, the  first  effect  of  which  was  to  be  that 
through  him  should  be  carried  on  the  cor- 
respondence which  Clemence's  departure  had 
threatened  to  bring  to  a  total  termination. 

At  parting  he  kissed  Agatha's  hand. 

"  Mon  meilleur  ami !"  she  said,  offering 
him  her  broad,  white  brow,  "  without  you  1 
was  lost !" 

As  he  went  down  the  street  she  drew  aside 
a  corner  of  the  muslin  curtain  and  peeped, 
till  she  saw  his  fine,  tall,  muscular  figure 
disappear  round  the  corner. 

"I  could  have  loved  him  if  I  had  met  him 
before  Robert !"  she  said,  as  she  turned  back 
into  the  room.  And  then  she  went  to  write 
to  Robert  a  letter  M.  d'Hautemare  was  to 
take  in  the  evening.  And  in  it  she  spoke  of 
M.    d'Hautemare   and    the   service    he    had 
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undertaken  to  render  them.  But  in  de- 
scribing him,  she  did  not  give  at  all  an  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  man  who  had  just  turned 
the  corner. 


E  o 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DISCURSIVE. 

March  had  come,  with  high  winds  swinging 
the  heads  of  the  daffodils  about,  and  giving  a 
rough  reveillee  to  vegetation  in  general.  At 
Burymeade,  matters  were  to  all  appearance 
going  their  usual  tranquil  round,  though 
neither  Ivy  nor  Horatia  was  well  at  ease,  and 
the  disquietude  of  both  concerned  the  same 
individual. 

Robert  had  never  appeared  at  the  Chase 
since  his  separation  from  Agatha.     He  had 
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written  to  Ivy  a  brief  account  of  the  event, 
but  since  then  she  had  heard  from  him 
seldom,  and  never  satisfactorily.  To  her 
husband  she  had  confided  all  she  herself 
knew,  and  thinking  it  wiser  and  kinder  to 
prevent  Horatia  indulging  in  false  hopes, 
or  fretting  in  ignorant  suspense,  she  gave  her 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  Robert's  heart,  and 
the  cause  of  his  prolonged  absence.  The 
most  difficult  card  she  had  to  play  was  with 
her  father.  As  he  had  never  directly  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  her  knowledge  of  the  change 
he  but  too  well  perceived  in  his  son,  as  she 
knew  the  pain  and  anxiety  the  revelation 
would  cause  him,  as  she  felt  he  could  do 
nothing  in  the  affair,  and  as  she  now  enter- 
tained some  slight  hope  that  the  continued 
absence  of  Agatha  might,  in  one  way  or 
another,  tend  to  produce  a  final  breaking  off 
of    this    most    unfortunate    attachment,    she 
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abstained  from  holding  any  communication 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  and,  doing  this,  it 
was  necessary,  when  he  spoke  of  Robert,  as 
he  often  did,  trying,  apparently,  to  discover 
if  she  were  better  informed  than  himself,  to 
assume  a  cheerfulness  and  confidence  she  did 
not  feel,  and  which  was  as  painful  as  it  was 
difficult  to  her  honest,  perfectly  straightfor- 
ward character. 

The  pet  hobby  of  the  model  cottage  had 
fallen  to  the  ground ;  it  was  too  intimately 
connected  with  Robert  to  be  otherwise  than 
a  painful  subject  now,  and  the  plan  and 
sketch  were  laid  aside  in  a  portfolio  to  wait 
till  happier  days  should  bring  them  again 
into  notice. 

During  all  this  time  John  Temple  had 
come  and  gone  like  a  restless  spirit. 

The  Blakes'  departure  for  Paris,  the  real 
cause  for  which   he  was  unacquainted  with, 
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threw  him  out  in  all  his  arrangements  and 
all  his  calculations.  Sometimes  he  thought 
of  following  Agatha  there  ;  but  the  marked 
character  of  the  step,  for  which  but  the  one 
motive  could  be  assigned ;  the  small  chance 
he  had  of  gaining  access  to  her,  for  her 
parents,  regarding  him  as  a  useless  as  well  as 
a  somewhat  disagreeable  dangler,- had  always 
given  him  but  a  cold  reception ;  above  all, 
the  great  uncertainty  he  had  of  success  with 
herself,  still  deterred  him  from  so  decided  a 
course. 

Yet,  as  he  could  not  altogether  abandon 
the  idea  any  more  than  he  could  decide  on 
adopting  it,  and  as  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain  respecting  the  Blakes'  move- 
ments was  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and 
fragmentary,  he  was  unable  to  settle  to  any- 
thing, and  daily  became  more  abrupt,  morose, 
and  unsociable. 
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It  is  held,  as  a  common  rule,  that  love 
enlarges,  ennobles,  and  elevates  natures. 
There  is  very  much  to  be  said  for  such  a 
theory.  But  I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to 
think  that  its  chief  tendency  is  to  intensify 
them ;  to  add  colour  and  strength  to  their 
innate  qualities  and  peculiarities,  not  to  alter 
them. 

Look  round  at  all  the  lovers  of  your 
acquaintance  whom  you  have  known  heart 
free ;  do  not  glance  at  them  superficially,  but 
observe  them  carefully,  and  compare  them 
with  themselves  under  the  two  conditions. 
Are  they  essentially  different  to  what  they 
were?  I  think  you  will  find  not.  I  think 
you  will  discover  that  each  lover  is  as  the 
man  to  the  boy.  Outward  symptoms  doubt- 
less may  at  times  mislead.  The  frank,  bold 
youth,  may  make  a  shy  and  timid  adorer  ;  yet 
that  timidity  will  generally  be  found  to  pro- 
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ceed  from  the  depth  of  feeling  and  native 
modesty,  where  sentiment  is  concerned,  that 
are  often  the  characteristics  of  such  youths. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  little  accustomed  to 
value  themselves,  because  little  accustomed 
to  think  of  themselves  at  all.  Now  they  are 
called  upon  to  weigh  themselves  and  their 
merits  against  those  of  the  being  who  seems 
to  them  the  most  perfect  type  of  woman- 
hood. 

Can  we  wonder  that  such  should  be  the 
result?  Doubtless  dormant  qualities  of  heart 
and  head,  that  without  such  magic  influence 
might  have  remained  so  for  ever,  are  brought 
to  light,  strengthened  and  turned  to  precious 
uses  under  love's  invigorating  influence.  But 
will  not  the  fool's  folly  become  more  con- 
spicuous under  such  influence?  will  not  the 
coarse  man's  nature  display  its  coarseness  to 
the  full  ?    Above  all,  will  not  the  selfish  one 
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then  give  out  the  whole  measure  of  his  sel- 
fishness ?  Will  he  not  seek  to  engross  and 
enslave  the  woman  he  has  once  got  an  autho- 
rity over  ?  will  he  not  strive  to  bend  her  to 
his  will  instead  of  consulting  hers — to  break 
all  other  ties  that  bind  her,  however  dear, 
however  legitimate — in  short,  do  his  best  to 
destroy  in  her  all  individuality,  all  inde- 
pendence of  character,  all  exercise  of  will,  so 
that  she  shall  at  last  become  to  him  a  mere 
subordinate  self? 

To  make  a  silk  purse  you  must,  in  the 
first  place,  go  to  the  cocoon  for  your  materials. 
They  are  spun  by  an  ugly  caterpillar,  and,  at 
first  sight,  they  promise  little  of  strength,  or 
richness,  or  beauty.  But  the  elements  of  all 
these  lie  in  them,  to  be  brought  out  and 
wrought  up  to  any  conceivable  degree ;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  your  object,  it  is  no 
use  for  you  to  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  highest 
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bred  prize  sow  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  it 
dressed  by  the  most  skilful  currier  in  Europe. 
You  may  make  a  leathern  pouch  out  of  it, 
but  you  will  be  no  nearer  your  silken  purse 
than  you  were  when  it  quivered  with  every 
grunt  of  suffering  obesity  on  the  head  of  its 
original  owner. 

So,  John  Temple  being  a  moody,  reserved, 
ungenial,  suspicious,  impatient  man,  became 
daily  more  confirmed  in  such  characteristics, 
and  more  disagreeable  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach to  all  around  him ;  and,  when  one  day 
he  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  going 
on  a  walking  tour  into  Brittany — it  was  a 
roundabout  way  of  getting  to  Paris,  but  all 
roads  lead  to  the  Rome  where  our  heart  is — 
sincere,  though  silent,  was  the  satisfaction  of 
all  at  Burymeade. 

Ivy's  confinement  was  expected  to  take 
place  in  June ;  she  was  wonderfully  well,  and 
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strong,  and  active,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
abandoning  her  rides  and  very  long  walks, 
had  made  no  change  in  her  usual  mode  of 
life,  a  course  her  father  altogether  approved. 

"  Lying  up  and  coddling  may  be  all  very 
well — or  at  least  an  unfortunate  necessity — 
for  weakly  women  and  fine  ladies,  who,  like 
too  highly-bred  animals,  lose  or  impair  the 
resources  nature  has  given  them,  and  exist 
rather  by  artificial  than  natural  means,"  the 
Doctor  would  say.  "  But  where  nature  is 
quite  able  to  do  her  own  work,  don't  try  to 
help  her,  or  she  is  apt  to  turn  lazy  and  throw 
it  all  on  your  shoulders;  and  be  sure  you 
can't  do  it  as  she  would  have  done  it,  if  you'd 
left  her  alone,  nor  anything  like  it." 

It  was  most  amusing,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  see  Mr.  Chaplin. 

Like  many  big  rough  men  with  tender 
hearts,  he  so  exaggerated  the  delicacy  and 
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fragility  of  women,  young  children,  and  all 
such  finely  organized  creatures,  that  when 
any  extra  strain  was  laid  on  their  powers  of 
endurance,  he  imagined  that  if  a  breath  of 
heaven  visited  them  too  roughly  they  must 
be  blown  away  by  it. 

So  now  he  regarded  every  active  move- 
ment, every  trifling  exertion  of  Ivy,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  somnambulist  walking  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  whom  an  unadvised  step  might 
hurl  into  immediate  destruction.  If  he  had 
met  her  walking  at  any  distance  from  home, 
he  would  call  at  the  Chase  next  morning 
before  she  was  up,  to  inquire  at  the  door  how 
she  had  passed  the  night.  He  altogether 
disapproved  of  her  driving  herself,  or  being 
driven  by  Horatia  in  the  pony-phaeton.  The 
ponies  might  start,  might  run  away — Heaven 
knows  what  might  happen  !  One  day  was  too 
frosty  for  her  to  go  out,  another  too  windy ; 
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there  was  a  draught  from  that  window  ;  stand- 
ing so  long  to  superintend  the  transplanting 
of  those  American  shrubs  was  enough  to  kill 
her ;  and  if  he  saw  her  lift  a  cushion  or  a 
heavy  book,  he  flew  to  relieve  her  of  it,  and 
watched  anxiously  during  the  rest  of  his  stay 
for  the  terrible  consequences  that  it  seemed 
to  him  must,  almost  inevitably,  ensue. 

One  day,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  dining  at  the 
Chase.  The  conversation  between  him  and 
Lord  Amesbury  turned,  as  it  often  did,  on 
art  and  literature,  on  artists  and  writers, 
subjects  in  which  the  old  man  was  well 
versed. 

"  Chatterton,  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  a  remark  of  Lord  Amesbury,  "  Chatterton, 
I  consider,  is  one  of  the  men  who  has  ever 
excited  the  largest  amount  of  spurious  sym- 
pathy and  unmerited  compassion  in  this  or 
any  other  age  or  country. 
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"  Even  Keats,  a  real,  great  creature,  and 
a  true  martyr,  fell  into  the  same  maudlin 
error,  and  dedicated  his  immortal  Endymion 
to  that  much  over-exalted  memory.  And, 
even  now,  you'll  often  hear  sensible  and, 
generally,  right-minded  people  talking  of 
Chatterton  as  boarding-school  girls  talk  of 
Charles  the  Martyr.  Chatterton,  sir" — Mr. 
Chaplin  always  fell  back  into  "  Sir "  when 
excited  with  his  subject — "  Chatterton,  sir, 
why,  how  did  he  begin  life?  By  forging, 
sir;  he — a  mere  child — forging  poems,  and 
forging  enormous  and  yet  most  plausible  lies 
to  support  the  first  one;  carrying  out,  un- 
assisted, a  system  of  deceit  and  ch eatery  so 
stupendous,  that,  to  this  day,  one  can't  com- 
prehend a  country  boy's  inventing  and  main- 
taining— miserable  little  Atlas — such  a  world 
of  duplicity  on  his  childish  shoulders  !  And 
then    look     at    his     London    career;     what 
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had  he  to  endure  more  than  hundreds  of 
great"  men  and  true  men,  who  have  had  to 
fight,  hand  to  hand,  with  poverty,  and 
neglect,  and  the  world's  unrecognition  of 
their  yet  unripe  genius,  but  who  have  had 
the  courage,  and  self-respect,  and  self-re- 
liance to  fight  on  till  they  conquered — as 
Chatterton  might  have  done  if  he  had  been 
made  of  the  right  stuff? 

"And  then  people  talk  tenderly — faugh! 
it  makes  me  sick ! — of  his  lying  letters  to 
his  friends  at  home,  and  of  his  costly,  useless 
presents,  when  he  hadn't  bread  to  eat ! 
What  was  that  but  simply  amour  propre  and 
vanity  grafted  on  the  spirit  of  deceit  that 
rode  him  like  an  incubus?  Then  his  suicide, 
wretched  boy  !  was  but  the  natural  termi- 
nation to  the  career  of  one  whose  character 
was  destitute  of  faith,  manliness,  truth,  and 
courage.     Sir,  genius  was  not  sent  into  the 
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world  to  be  petted,  and  pampered,  and 
kissed,  and  curled  like  a  lapdog,  and  if  he 
who  possesses  the  germ  of  it  thinks  it  was, 
and  expects  that  he  has  only  to  open  his 
baby-mouth  and  lisp  out  the  first  syllables 
of  the  language  in  order  to  have  wealth,  and 
praise,  and  places,  and  honours  bestowed 
upon  him,  he's  devilishly  mistaken !  And 
lucky  for  him  that  it  is  so ;  for  the  chances 
are  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  that  any  such 
treatment  would  crush  the  genius  into  dumb- 
ness, or  drive  it  into  the  wildest  aberrations. 
No,  sir,  Chatterton  was  a  poor  creature,  a 
poor,  pitiable  creature  indeed.  I'm  not 
talking  of  his  poetry — though  I  have  my 
own  notions  as  to  that — but  about  himself." 

"  Among  my  grandfather's  papers,"  Lord 
Amesbury  said,  "  I  have — or  ought  to  have 
— a  very  curious  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Horace  Walpole,  with   whom  he  was  on 
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intimate  terms,  relating  to  Chatterton  and 
enclosing  a  letter  of  his.  My  grandfather 
returned  this,  but,  with  Walpole's  permission, 
kept  a  copy. 

"  I'll  look  up  those  papers.  There  are 
several  extremely  interesting  documents 
among  them,  for  he  was  acquainted  and 
corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  and  women  of  his  day,  both  in 
France  and  England,  and  knew  more  annec- 
dotes  about  the  persons  and  events  of  the 
Revolution  of  '93  than  any  one  private 
individual  I  ever  met.  I  know  my  father 
kept  all  these  letters  together,  and  no  later 
than  to-morrow,  I'll  have  the  chest  that 
contains  them  brought  down  to  the  study, 
and  see  what  I  can  do  to  put  them  a  little 
ship-shape.  You  shall  see  some  of  them, 
Mr.  Chaplin,  if  it  will  amuse  you." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NEWS  FOR  JOHN  TEMPLE. 

Next  day,  Lord  Aniesbury,  according  to  his 
intention,  had  the  chest,  containing  the  papers 
of  which  mention  has  been  made,  brought 
down  to  the  study.  But,  of  course,  there 
was  no  key  forthcoming,  and  as  such  diffi- 
culties can  seldom  be  rapidly  overcome  in 
the  country,  it  took  a  couple  of  days  to 
get  the  lock,  which  was  a  complicated  one, 
picked,  and  a  new  key  made  to  fit  it ;  and, 
during  these  two  days,  the  unsightly,  iron- 
VOL.  II.  F 
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clamped  chest  was  an  eyesore  in  the  hand- 
some, luxurious  room,  and  an  object  of  irri- 
tating curiosity.  At  last,  however,  Jack 
Cobb,  the  locksmith,  brought  the  talismanic 
instrument  that  would  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  its  contents ;  and  on  the  third  day,  Lord 
Amesbury,  having  finished  his  after-breakfast 
garden -stroll  with  his  wife,  shut  himself  up 
to  commence  seriously  his  projected  task. 

The  chest,  when  opened,  was  found  to  be 
divided  into  two  compartments ;  the  one 
containing  some  of  his  father's,  the  other  of 
his  grandfather's  private  papers.  The  latter, 
though  not  arranged  very  carefully,  yet  bore 
some  marks  of  having  undergone  an  attempt 
at  sorting,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  tied 
up  in  bundles,  some  labelled  with  names  and 
dates,  others  bearing  no  outward  indications 
of  any  kind. 

But  the   compartment    of   the   late    Lord 
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Amesbury  was  a  mere  chaos,  a  circumstance 
which,  to  his  son,  was  a  matter  of  no  great 
surprise,  knowing,  as  he  did  from  recollection 
and  hearsay,  that  order  was  an  organ  wholly 
wanting  in  his  father's  composition.  He 
seldom  destroyed  a  paper,  but  he  never  put 
one  in  its  right  place,  or  remembered  where, 
when  occasion  required,  it  was  to  be  found ; 
and,  after  his  death,  it  had  taken  days  to 
sort,  however  roughly,  the  cabinets,  and 
chests,  and  drawer-fulls  of  papers  of  every 
kind,  from  the  most  trivial  notes  to  the  most 
important  letters,  from  the  most  trifling 
memorandums  to  the  largest  receipted  bills, 
and  to  burn  the  piles  of  waste-paper  that 
resulted  from  such  Augean  task. 

It  had  been  imagined  that  the  work  had 
been  fully  carried  out,  and  it  was  some 
surprise  to  Lord  Amesbury  to  come  upon 
this  new  repository,  as  it  had  always  been 
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supposed  this  chest  had  contained  no  papers 
but  those  of  his  grandfather;  and  he  set  to 
work  carefully  to  search  among  the  clumsy 
bundles  or  loose  piles  for  any  documents  of 
interest  or  importance. 

Shortly  he  laid  his  hand  on  one  packet 
which  attracted  his  attention  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  tied  up  with  a  figured  ribbon 
of  a  style  and  pattern  such  as  he  could  just 
remember  to  have  been  the  fashion  in  his 
childhood.  Taking  it  up,  he  found  it  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  somewhat  vulgar- 
looking  epistles,  and  under  the  ribbon  was 
slipped  a  strip  of  paper  bearing,  in  his 
father's  writing,  "  E.  W.'s  Letters." 

The  identity  of  E.  W.  was  no  mystery  to 
him ;  he  knew  that  Elizabeth  Ware  had  been 
the  name  of  his  brother  John's  mother.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  lay  aside  the  packet  for 
burning,   just   as    it    stood,    but    a    second 
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thought  induced  him  to  untie  the  ribbon 
and  open  the  topmost  letter.  To  his  extreme 
amazement  he  found  it  was  signed  "  Eliza- 
beth Amesbury."  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  body  of  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows — 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  on  with  this  sort 
of  game  any  longer,  and  so  I  tell  you ;  you 
said  when  the  child  was  born  you  would 
acknowledge  our  marriage  and  do  me  and 
him  justice,  and  I  expect  you  will  keep  your 
promise;  and  if  you  don't,  I  will  just  go  to 
your  father  and  tell  him  all  about  it,  and 
if  he  won't  listen  to  me  I  will  make  a  stir 
that  will  oblige  you  both  to  look  to  your- 
selves, for  I'm  tired  of  this  waiting,  and 
shilly-shallying,  and  putting  off,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  it  much  longer ;  I've  kept 
quiet  quite  long  enough,  perhaps  too  long 
for  my  own   sake  and    for  the  poor  child'< 
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sake,  and  I'm  determined  to  set  matters 
square  for  both  of  us  before  we  are  much 
older." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Lord  Amesbury's 
hands.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
justice  of  the  woman's  claims,  however 
coarsely  enforced,  and  all  the  results  of  this 
terrible  disclosure  burst  upon  him  like  an 
avalanche. 

After  a  pause,  he,  half-mechanically,  took 
up  the  packet  again.  The  dates  of  the 
letters,  of  which  the  one  above  quoted  proved 
to  be  the  last,  covered  a  space  of  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  from  the  internal 
evidence  they  contained,  he  found  that  the 
marriage  had  been  contracted  in  Scotland ; 
that  there  the  couple  had  lived  for  many 
months,  and  that  his  father  had  left  his  wife 
near   Dundee    shortly    before    John's    birth, 
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with  a  promise  of  revealing  the  marriage  and 
then  returning  to  conduct  her  and  the  child 
to  England. 

Then  arose  the  question,  had  this  woman 
been  dead  at  the  time  of  his  father's  second 
marriage  with  his  mother  ?  What  was  his 
own  position-— that  of  a  natural  or  only  a 
second  son?  He  had  always  understood  that 
John's  mother  had  died  a  considerable  time 
before  such  marriage,  and  the  date  of  her 
last  letter,  written  when  her  son  was  not 
many  weeks  old,  seemed  confirmatory  of  this 
impression.  But  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
fact,  and  now  the  finding  of  such  proof 
acquired  an  importance  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. Turning  over  the  packet  again,  he 
came  to  a  blank  sheet  employed  as  an 
envelope  to  other  papers,  and  opening  it, 
his  doubts  on  all  points  were  solved.  !i 
contained  the  certificates  of  the  marriage,  of 
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John's  birth,  and  of  his  mother's  death  of 
apoplexy,  not  a  month  after  the  date  of  her 
last  letter.  At  least,  then,  his  own  position 
and  that  of  his  own  mother  were  clear :  his 
father  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  darker 
crime  of  deceiving  her  into  a  false  marriage 
and  displacing  his  true  heir  by  a  son  born 
out  of  wedlock;  and  to  a  man  of  Lord 
Amesbury's  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  such 
a  conviction  bore  the  greatest  weight. 

And  this  point  clear,  he  could  understand 
and  make  allowance  for  much  that,  looking 
to  the  facts  alone,  and  not  to  the  characters 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  drama,  would 
appear  wholly  inexcusable.  He  remembered 
his  grandfather,  a  man  of  courtly  manners, 
and  much  amenity  in  daily  life,  but  of 
an  iron  will,  and  resolute  to  the  utmost 
in  any  determination  he  once  adopted.  He 
remembered  his  father,  amiable,  facile,  pliable, 
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easily  led  away,  gifted  with  little  moral 
courage,  and  given  to  follow  his  impulses 
without  reflecting  on  the  consequences. 
That  he  had,  when  very  young  (he  was  not 
five-and- twenty  at  the  period  of  his  second 
marriage),  been  led  into  this  mad  connexion 
by  a  handsome,  designing,  resolute  woman, 
older  than  himself;  that  he  had  promised  to 
reveal   the    secret   after   their   child's   birth, 

with  the    vague    intention    of  fulfilling    that 

©  © 

promise;  that,  when  the  time  came,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  father. 
of  whom,  when  even  in  far  slighter  difficul- 
ties, he  stood  in  much  awe,  he  had  recoiled 
from  the  dreaded  task ;  all  this  was  but  too 
intelligible  to  his  son — and  then  he  further 
understood,  though  he  could  less  excuse  it, 
how,  when  he  found  himself  free  from  the 
woman  he  had  for  a  considerable  time 
dreaded  instead  of  loved,  and  brought  in  the 

F  5 
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face  of  a  union  as  consonant  to  his  father's 
wishes  as  to  his  own  feelings,  he  had  once 
more  yielded  to  these  and  to  circumstances, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  his  elder, 
but  always  less-beloved  son. 

And  now,  what  was  to  be  done?  There 
lay  that  handful  of  discoloured  paper ;  there, 
within  reach  of  Lord  Amesbury's  hand,  burnt 
the  fire— one  movement,  and  he  retained  his 
place  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  dignity  he 
might,  perhaps,  in  a  few  months  possess  a 
son  to  inherit.  One  movement,  and  he  still 
commanded  wealth,  ease,  influence,  and  pros- 
perity, not  for  himself  alone — that  would  be 
the  consideration  the  least  likely  to  sway  him 
—but  for  those  he  loved  best  on  earth. 

As  to  John,  his  present  position  was  quite 
as  much  as  he  could  support  creditably  :  he 
had  never  been  led  to  hope  or  suspect  he  had 
a  right  to   any  other,  nor   was    it   likely  a 
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higher  one  would  at  all  contribute  to  his 
happiness — certainly  not  to  the  happiness  of 
any  one  connected  with  him3  from  his 
brother's  family  down  to  that  of  the  poorest 
tenant  on  the  estate. 

This  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other  the 
loss  of  title,  property,  wealth,  and  influence  : 
and,  in  exchange,  absolute  poverty  to  such  as 
they ;  the  ruin  of  one,  and,  probably,  two 
children's  prospects,  and  the  consciousness 
that  this  noble  estate  he  had  so  improved,  that 
the  interests  of  those  over  whose  welfare  he 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  more  than  faithful 
steward,  would  pass  into  hands  neither 
capable  nor  zealous  to  continue  the  course 
he  had  begun  and,  up  to  the  present,  carried 
through  so  steadily  and  so  successfully.  Did 
he  hesitate  ? 

He  sat  for  some  minutes,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands — then  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 
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"  Ask  her  ladyship  to  be  good  enough  to 
come  to  me,"  he  said  to  the  footman. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened  and 
Ivy's  face,  full  of  bright  inquiry,  looked  in, 
while  she  paused,  her  hand  still  on  the  lock. 

"  Dearest!"  how  the  face  changed  !  "  what 
is  the  matter  ? "  She  was  by  his  side  in  an 
instant,  her  arm  round  his  neck,  her  lips  on 
his  wan  forehead. 

Lord  Amesbury  drew  her  on  his  knee. 

"  My  darling,  read  these  papers,  they  will 
explain  everything,"  and  he  handed  her  the 
certificates.  For  a  moment  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  take  in  their  purport ;  so  she  read  them 
over  a^ain  with  all  her  utmost  attention. 

When  he  saw  she  understood,  he  said, 

"  What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  They  must  be  sent  to  John,  of  course,  at 
once;  but  how  to  get  at  him?"  That  was 
her  first  view  of  the  question. 
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Lord  Amesbury  was  inexpressibly  relieved. 
Not  for  one  moment  had  he  contemplated 
any  but  the  just  and  straightforward  course. 
Hardly,  for  a  moment,  had  he  expected  any- 
thing but  a  hearty  coincidence  with  his  views 
on  her  part.  But  he  had  feared  the  shock 
and  the  regret  would  have  been  far  deeper, 
and  more  than  all  the  rest,  he  had  dreaded  the 
effect  of  the  communication  on  her,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  Now  the  worst  was 
over,  and  he  could  talk  with  her  calmly,  and 
aid  his  own  judgment  with  her  clear  and 
steady  one,  could  relieve  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings  by  the  balm  of  her  tenderness,  at 
once  sympathetic  and  enlightened. 

For  hours  they  held  council  together  on 
the  subject  of  this  terrible  discovery,  and  on 
the  plans  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  it. 

From  John's  gratitude  or  generosity  they 
expected  nothing ;  both  tacitly  acknowledged 
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and  understood  as  much ;  and  all  they  had  to 
depend  upon  was  a  yearly  income  of  less  than 
seven  hundred  pounds,  for  the  careless  extra- 
vagance of  the  late  lord  had  left  the  estate 
burdened  with  heavy  debts  which  his  son  had 
expended  most  of  the  available  money  he 
could  command  to  pay.  On  this  income 
they  must  live — for  the  sake  of  their  children 
must  strive  to  save — and  on  such  possibilities, 
and  on  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  their 
painful  council  ram  And  as  they  went  on 
Ivy  grew  stronger  and  higher ;  with  no  false 
enthusiasm,  with  no  blindness  to  the  hard 
practical  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  position, 
but  with  the  strength  and  the  elevation  of  a 
nature  to  which  despair,  where  the  part  of 
right  and  justice,  however  thorny,  is  to  be 
trodden,  is  unknown. 

Highly  as  her  husband  thought  of  her,  he 
listened  in  astonishment. 
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Of  her  tenderness,  her  truthfulness,  her 
unselfish  devotion,  he  had  little  or  nothing  to 
learn.  But  the  resolution,  the  strong  prac- 
tical sense,  the  mingled  rapidity  and  clear- 
ness of  judgment,  the  readiness  of  resource 
she  displayed,  were  qualities  he  had  never 
expected  to  find  in  anything  like  so  high  a 
degree,  and  there  were  moments  when  before 
this  child  he  bowed  in  reverence,  and  blessed 
God  who,  in  depriving  him  of  outward  pros- 
perity, had  awarded  and  revealed  to  him 
such  a  treasure. 

Horatia — now  that  the  greatest  and  most 
dreaded  trial  of  communicating  the  truth  to 
Ivy  was  over,  that  was  the  next  heavy 
anxiety. 

And  this  task  Ivy  undertook.  She  hardly 
knew  whether  to  feel  relieved  or  distressed 
at  the  first  effect  of  the  communication. 

"But    do  you   mean    we    shall   be    really 
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poor  f "  Horatia  inquired  ;  "  how  much  shall 
we  have?" 

"  Not  quite  seven  hundred  a  year." 

"  How  much  had  your  father  when  you 
lived  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  had  hardly  any  settled  income; 
but  altogether,  with  his  profession  and  what 
he  had  of  his  own,  he  made  up,  one  year  with 
another,  from  three  to  four  hundred." 

"  And  yet  how  happy  you  all  were !  and 
we  shall  have  about  twice  that.  Oh,  we  shall 
get  on  famously  !"  Ivy  sighed — she  had  not 
the  courage  now  to  enlighten  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  JEWEL  IN  THE  TOAD'S  HEAD. 

How  to  communicate  with  John  Temple  was 
the  immediate  difficulty  now. 

He  had  directed  that  up  to  a  certain 
period,  which  period  had  just  expired,  his 
letters  were  to  be  addressed  to  him  poste 
restante,  Dinan,  as  he  proposed  to  make  a 
short  sojourn  there. 

After  that  his  brother  had  no  distinct  clue 
to  his  movements,  nor  could  any  be  obtained 
until  it  might  be  his  good  will  and  pleasure 
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to  write,  which  it  was  quite  possible  he  might 
not  do  within  any  given  time.  That  he 
would  visit  Paris  on  his  way  back  they  had 
little  doubt;  but  whether  he  should  choose 
to  announce  his  presence  there  or  not,  was  a 
point  no  one  could  pronounce  on,  and  de- 
pended, they  thought,  a  good  deal  on  the 
reception  he  might  meet  from  the  attraction 
which  drew  him  thither. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Philip  Temple, 
as  we  must  now  call  him,  and  his  wife  be- 
came active  in  their  preparations  for  the 
change  of  existence  that  awaited  them. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  disaster,  Robert, 
who,  till  now  had  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in 
his  own  troubles,  came  down  to  Burymeade 
to  place  himself  at  their  disposal  for  any 
service  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  render 
them,  either  in  house-hunting  or  otherwise. 

And   now,  for   the   first   time — for   why, 
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they  could  hardly  tell,  this  point  had  hitherto 
been  tacitly  avoided — came  the  question  of 
where  they  were  to  live?  Ivy  watched  her 
husband's  face  as  the  query  was  put  whether 
he  wished  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
to  leave  it?  and  the  involuntary  expression 
of  pain  that  crossed  it  at  the  former  sugges- 
tion decided  her  what  course  to  advocate. 

The  pain  of  leaving  her  own  family  was 
bitter ;  but  there  was  no  sacrifice  she  was  not 
ready  to  make  to  lighten,  in  any  degree, 
great  or  small,  this  trial,  which  she  felt  must, 
except  as  far  as  her  sympathies  were  con- 
cerned, fall  infinitely  heavier  on  her  husband 
than  on  herself;  and  even  though  there  might 
be  a  touch  of  weakness  in  the  feeling,  she 
could  well  understand  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  him  to  accept  his  new  position  amid  the 
same  environments  that  had  surrounded  the 
old ;  to  see  such  a  master  as  John  Temple — 
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not  impossibly,  she  thought — such  a  mistress 
as  Agatha  Blake  (for  who  could  tell  what 
effect  John's  new  condition  might  not  have 
on  her  views  respecting  him  ?)  occupying  the 
place  he,  not  a  week  ago,  had  deemed  death 
only  would  remove  him  from,  bestowing  it, 
perhaps,  on  the  child  Ivy  was  so  soon  to 
give  him. 

She  knew  now  where  they  were  not  to  live  ; 
but  the  negative  question  decided,  the  posi- 
tive one  appeared  yet  far  from  solution  ;  for 
Mr.  Temple,  hitherto  so  resolute  to  meet  all 
the  difficulties  and  exigencies  of  the  position, 
seemed  to  shrink  from  entering  upon  any 
decision  in  this  matter  in  a  way  that  puzzled 
her. 

At  last  an  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  her, 
as  they  sat  alone  one  night  late  over  the  fire, 
when  Horatia,  tired  of  consultations  that 
began  somewhat  to  open  her  eyes,  and  that 
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not  agreeably,  to  the  mode  of  existence  to  be 
led  on  seven  hundred  a  year,  had  retired 
to  bed. 

"Would  it  be  well,"  she  said,  "  to  go 
abroad,  at  all  events  for  a  time  ?" 

She  had  hit  on  the  precise  difficulty  under 
which  her  husband  had  been  labouring. 

"  The  very  thing  I  have  desired  but 
dreaded  to  propose !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  and 
you,  my  darling,  as  usual,  have  anticipated 
my  desire.  Yes,  if  you  can  bear  the  idea  of 
exile,  the  plan  is  the  only  one  that  affords 
me  any  prospect  of  relief.  You  can  under- 
stand, I  think,  my  Ivy,  that  the  notion  of 
living  in  England  now  is  beyond  all  expres- 
sion distressing  to  me.  A  few  years  hence 
this  feeling,  which  I  know  is  a  weakness, 
may  subside ;  but  in  the  meantime  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  respite  you  have  afforded 
me  by  such  a  suggestion.     Materially,  too, 
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the  advantages  to  be  obtained  would  be 
considerable.     And  now,  where  shall  we  go?" 

Hitherto  he  had  by  every  means  evaded 
this  question,  and  to  Ivy  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  him  volunteer  it,  of  seeing  his  altered 
manner,  was  sufficient  consolation  for  any 
pang  she  might  feel  at  the  prospect  of  utter 
separation  from  all  that,  after  him,  she 
valued  most  on  earth. 

Long  and  anxiously  was  the  question 
debated.  For  every  reason  they  resolved  to 
avoid  a  residence  in  any  capital ;  but,  at  the 
same  time  they  desired,  on  many  accounts, 
and  especially  on  that  of  Horatia,  not  to  retire 
beyond  the  reach  of  constant  and  easy  com- 
munication with  one,  nor  to  get  too  far  out 
of  reach  of  England,  and  finally  the  environs 
of  Paris  were  decided  on  as  being  the  ground 
most  calculated  to  combine  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  existence  they  were  now  called 
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upon  to  adopt,  and  letters  were  written  to 
friends  in  Paris  to  obtain  such  information  as 
might  enable  them  to  fix  the  precise  locality 
of  their  future  home. 

In  these  preparations  and  arrangements  a 
fortnight  passed  away,  and  yet  there  came  no 
news  of  John  Temple,  nothing  that  could 
indicate  where  a  letter  might  reach  him ; 
and  now  that  matters  had  arrived  at  this 
point,  all  at  Burymeade  were  desirous  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

And  once  more  began  for  Ivy  something  of 
the  old  home  life. 

As  we  may  suppose,  Horatia  could  be  of 
little  assistance  to  her;  she  bore  up  pretty 
well,  and  would  have  been  really  glad  to 
have  been  of  help  and  service,  but  she  did 
not  the  least  know  how  to  set  about  it,  and 
nothing  could,  for  anything  like  a  continu- 
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ance,    stand  up    against   the  impassive  indo- 
lence of  her  nature. 

"  If  you  would  let  me  help  you — if  you 
would  only  tell  me  what  to  do !"  was  Ho- 
ratia's  constant  cry.  But,  in  most  cases,  it 
was  much  less  trouble  to  Ivy  to  do  what  was 
to  be  done  herself  than  to  set  tasks  which, 
if  ever  completed,  would  be  most  tardily  and 
inefficiently  performed.  With  her  husband 
too,  she  had,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
something  of  the  same  difficulty  to  contend 
with.  Of  an  essentially  contemplative  turn 
of  mind,  naturally  averse  and  habitually 
unused  to  active  employment,  or  to  strong 
and  decided  measures,  he  shrank  involun- 
tarily before  the  hard  necessities  that  now 
daily  presented  themselves.  In  this  he  was 
actuated  by  no  selfish  desire  to  spare  himself. 
If  any  one  could  have  said  to  him,  by  such 
or  such  a  sacrifice  of  your  own  ease  or  per- 
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sonal  comfort,  however  great,  you  can  save 
her  a  fatiguing  effort,  an  anxious  thought,  he 
would  readily,  gladly,  have  made  it ;  but  her 
unselfishness  kept  such  thoughts  and  such 
efforts  as  much  as  possible  from  his  know- 
ledge, and  her  activity  performed  alone  all 
that  he  would  fain  have  aided  her  in  the 
execution  of,  if  only  he  could  have  perceived 
in  time  the  way  to  do  so. 

And  now  at  last  came  a  letter  from  Lord 
Amesbnry,  dated  from  Paris.  It  was,  like  all 
his  letters,  like  himself,  brief,  cold,  and  dry  in 
expression. 

"  The  length  of  my  stay  here  is  quite 
uncertain,"  he  wrote,  "but  as  it  may  not  be 
long,  send  any  letters  there  may  be  for  me 
immediately." 

At  the  point  at  which  things  now  were, 
this  was  a  relief,  and  the  same  day's  post 
conveyed  to  him  the  intelligence  of  his  new 
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position,  with  a  desire  that  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  giving  any  instructions  he  might 
deem  necessary,  as  his  brother's  family  were 
not  likely  to  remain  many  weeks  longer  in 
England. 

Four  days  later  arrived  his  reply.  What- 
ever might  have  been  his  feelings  on  the 
receipt  of  his  brother's  letter,  his  expressions 
gave  little  insight  into  them.  He  thanked 
his  brother  briefly,  trusted  that  he  would 
entirely  consult  his  own  convenience  as  to 
the  time  of  quitting  Burymeade,  and  begged 
he  would  leave  everything  just  as  it  stood  for 
the  present. 

"  So  like  uncle  John !"  Horatia  said  bit- 
terly ;  "  fancy  him  in  papa's  place."  And 
here  her  tears  began  to  flow.  Had  she,  in 
her  inmost  heart,  entertained  the  shadow  of 
a  hope  that  at  least  during  her  father's  life- 
time he  would  have  been   allowed  to  retain 
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the-  position  which  from  his  birth  he  had 
seemed  to  hold  as  an  unalienable  right  ?  had 
she,  at  all  events,  fancied  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  made  to  him?  Perhaps  so. 
But  neither  Philip  Temple  nor  his  wife  had 
entertained  for  a  moment  any  such  possi- 
bility, and  they  said  nothing. 

And  now,  their  preparations  for  departure 
drawing  to  a  close,  there  was  no  further 
occasion  for  delay  except  what  might  occur 
in  finding  a  house  suited  to  their  convenience 
and  their  means.  About  this  there  was,  as 
there  always  is,  a  difficulty,  which  seemed 
little  likely  to  be  solved  without  their  being 
on  the  spot.  Many  houses  were  recom- 
mended, but  they  were  too  large  or  too  small, 
too  dear  or  too  ill  situated,  or  out  of  repair, 
or  with  too  much  or  too  little  ground  to 
them. 
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So  at  last  they  resolved  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Paris,  hire  a  furnished  lodging  there  by 
the  week  or  month,  and  thence,  taking  a 
certain  radius,  see  what  was  to  be  found 
within  it. 

Against  this  arrangement  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  said.  As  Ivy's  confinement 
could  not  take  place  at  her  old  home, 
it  was  most  essential  that  she  should  get 
settled  in  a  new  one  before  the  time  drew 
too  near.  At  first  her  husband,  her  father, 
and — if  possible  more  than  either  —  Mr. 
Chaplin  had  been  urgent  with  her  not  to 
leave  Burymeade  till  after  the  event  had 
taken  place,  and  in  the  beginning  she  had 
wavered. 

But  Lord  Amesbury's  letter  had  settled 
the  point.  That  he  expected  them  to  quit 
the  place  at  no  distant  period   was   so   evi- 
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dent;  his  abstention  from  any  allusion  to 
the  possibility  that  her  condition  might 
render  a  prolongation  of  their  stay  desir- 
able was  so  remarkable ;  his  desire  that 
things  might  be  left  in  their  present  order 
pending  his  return  made  it  so  apparent 
that  that  return  would  shortly  take  place, 
and  take  place,  no  doubt,  as  the  arrival 
of  the  master  coming  to  claim  his  own,  that 
Ivy  instantly  resolved,  coiite  que  coiite,  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  immediate  departure ; 
the  more  so  that  she  knew,  whatever  opposi- 
tion to  it  her  husband  might  urge  on  her 
account,  he  would  secretly  be  infinitely 
relieved  by  her  doing  so.  Full  well  she  knew 
all  he  was  suffering;  no  word  of  complaint  or 
regret  passed  his  lips;  no  comment  on  his 
brother's  heartless  unthankfulness ;  he  tried 
to  imitate  her  energy,  to  meet  her  assumed 
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cheerfulness  with  a  like  demeanour.  But 
she  saw  how  the  blow  had  struck  home; 
how,  were  it  not  for  her  it  would  probably 
at  once  have  felled  him  almost  without  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  desire  to  support  him  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  herself,  really  helped 
to  endue  her  with  the  strength  she  prayed 
for. 

And  so  the  14th  of  April,  the  day  fixed 
for  their  departure,  half  dreaded,  half  longed 
for,  came  round,  and  amid  tears,  and 
blessings,  and  bitter  regrets  they  left,  per- 
haps for  ever,  the  home  they  might  call 
theirs  no  longer. 

That  night  they  were  to  sleep  in  London, 
any  further  journeying  without  rest  being- 
considered  unsafe  for  Ivy.  At  the  terminus 
Robert  met  them,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  lodging  he  had  secured  them  in  an  hotel 
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convenient  to  the  station  whence  they  were 
to  start  for  Newhaven  on  the  morrow, 
motives  of  economy  having  decided  them  to 
adopt  that  route. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

Lord  Amesbury's  letter,  in  reply  to  that  in 
which  his  brother  announced  to  him  his  legi- 
macy,  and  his  accession  to  a  title  and  a 
fortune  amply  sufficient  handsomely  to  sup- 
port it,  was  as  cold,  as  brief  and  as  common- 
place as  might  be  an  answer  to  the  most 
ordinary  communication. 

But  far  different  were  the  feelings  with 
which  the  announcement  had  been  received. 
To  spring  at  once  from  about  the  falsest  and 
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most  galling  position  in  which  a  man,  and 
especially  a  man  of  John  Temple's  turn  of 
mind,  could  be  placed,  to  one  of  distinction, 
security,  wealth,  and  independence  was,  in 
itself,  so  enormous  a  triumph,  that  it  may 
well  he  supposed  his  sensations  were  by  no 
means  expressed  by  those  dry,  curt  words. 
But  beyond  all  considerations,  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  above  them  lay  the  thought  that, 
perhaps,  these  advantages  Agatha  Blake 
might  be  induced  to  share.  Like  all  coarse- 
minded  men  in  such  cases,  his  desire  was  to 

obtain    her    under    anv   circumstances.     He 

t/ 

entertained  little  or  no  illusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  he  was  well  aware  what  her  attachment 
to  Robert  Lane  had  been.  But  nothing 
served  to  change  his  views  or  to  alter  his 
feelings:  if  he  could  but  make  her  his  on 
any  terms  he  cared  little  for  what  they  might 

G  5 
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be ;  and  now  he  seemed  to  have  the  proof 
that  the  destiny  he  had  all  along  believed  as 
at  work  in  his  favour,  was  indeed  bringing 
matters  rapidly  to  the  desired  conclusion. 

And  in  such  considerations  were  swallowed 
up  all  thought,  all  gratitude,  all  considera- 
tion for  those  whose  ready  and  unhesitating 
renunciation  of  the  immense  advantages  that 
he,  taking  the  matter  as  one  of  feeling,  so 
little  deserved  to  receive  at  their  hands  ;  had 
his  brother  been  a  mere  steward,  who,  for  so 
many  years  had  held  in  trust  for  him  all  that 
he  now  resigned  into  his  rightful  keeping,  he 
could  hardly  have  thought  less  of  that 
brother's  sacrifice,  or  the  sufferings  it  might 
entail  on  him  and  his,  and  he  cared  not  even 
to  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
at  least  what  he  gave  up  was  held  at  its  full 
value. 

And  now  to  approach  Agatha  Blake  and 
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make  known  to  her  his  new  position.  During 
the  week  he  had  been  in  Paris  he  had  seen 
her  but  once  :  his  reception  on  that  occasion 
had  been  somewhat  of  the  coldest,  and  on 
calling  a  second  time  he  had  been  denied 
admission,  though  on  looking  back  as  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  had  seen 
M.  d'Hautemare  enter  the  porte  cochere,  and 
had  lingered  long  enough  to  be  sure  that  he 
had  been  more  favoured. 

Doubtless  the  news  of  his  new  position 
would  soon  reach  the  Blakes  through  some 
less  direct  channel ;  but  to  wait  for  that,  and 
for  any  uncertain  results  that  might  or  might 
not  arise  from  their  knowledge  of  the  event, 
it  was  not  at  all  in  Lord  Amesbury's  tem- 
perament to  do.  Yet  how  attempt  again  to 
force  himself  on  them  in  the  uncertainty  of 
their  yet  having  acquired  the  information 
that  he  doubted  not,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
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mother  and  son  were  concerned,  would  ensure 
him  a  ready  welcome? 

He  was  reflecting  on  this  point  when  a 
visitor  was  announced.  "Mr.  Vincent  Blake," 
read  John  Temple  on  the  card  placed  in  his 
hand,  and  in  walked  that  individual,  bland 
and  gracious,  and  beaming  with  suavity  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  So  happy  to  find  you,  Mr.  Temple ;  I 
have  to  apologise  on  my  mother's  part — on 
all  our  parts — that  our  stupid  servant  denied 
her  to  you  the  other  day  when  you  were  good 
enough  to  call.  I  hope  you  will  make  up  the 
disappointment  to  us.  Of  an  evening  we — 
my  mother  and  sister  at  least — are  almost 
always  at  home — my  mother's  health  compels 
her  to  refuse  nearly  all  evening  engage- 
ments." 

John  Temple  sat  looking  at  his  visitor  in 
silence.     "  Does   he   or  does   he    not    know 
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what  has  happened  ?"  he  thought ;  "  and,  in 
either  case,  how  shall  I  tell  him  ?" 

'*  Have  you  heard  from  Lord  Amesbury 
since  you  have  been  in  Paris?"  Vincent  went 
on  carelessly;  "I  believe  there  is  an  interest- 
ing event  shortly  expected  in  his  family :  the 
birth  of  an  heir  would  be  a  grand  thing !" 

"  You  have  not  heard?  you  don't  know?  / 
am  now  Lord  Amesbury  !"  burst  out  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  title. 

Admirably  assumed  was  Vincent's  look  of 
utter  amazement.  "  You,  Mr.  Temple?  how? 
when  ?  in  any  case  allow  me  most  cordially 
to  congratulate  you  !"  and  Vincent  shook 
Lord  Amesbury's  hand  as  if  the  greatest  joy 
of  his  life  was  secured  by  this  stroke  of  for- 
tune to  a  man  he  had  seen  once,  and  who,  up 
to  the  present,  he  had  regarded  with  an 
indifference  bordering  on  contempt.  To  John 
Temple  Vincent  Blake  was,  by  nature,  the 
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order  of  man  most  repulsive  ;  but  he  was 
Agatha's  brother,  and  only  in  that  point  of 
view  would  Agatha's  lover  regard  him. 

In  a  few  brief  words  Lord  Amesbury  ex- 
plained what,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  lesser  details  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
known  to  Vincent  already,  and  to  the  history 
the  latter  listened  with  real  interest  and 
assumed  astonishment.  He  had  heard  the 
story  only  last  night  at  the  Embassy,  and 
after  a  conversation  with  his  mother  (whom 
he  left  to  explain  the  matter  to  Agatha,  and 
mark  if  it  seemed  in  any  way  to  affect  her), 
they  decided  that  the  line  of  conduct  we  have 
just  seen  him  adopt  would  be  the  safest  and 
fittest. 

"  This  would  be  a  far  better  thing  for  all 
of  us,"  Mrs.  Blake  said,  "  than  the  d'Haute- 
mare  affair,  even  were  we  sure  of  succeeding 
in  that;  and,  do  you  know,  Vincent,  I  don't 
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see  quite  clearly  into  it.  He  comes  and 
comes,  and  talks  to  Agatha,  and  all  that,  but 
he  seems  no  nearer  the  point  than  he  was 
two  months  ago — which  looks  bad,  and  not 
according  to  French  custom.  One  thing,  too, 
is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  whatever  attraction 
Agatha  may  have  for  him,  neither  you  nor  I 
have  advanced  one  inch  in  his  confidence  or 
favour,  and  that  Agatha  once  married  to  him, 
we  shall  in  no  way  gain  anything  beyond  the 
negative  advantage  of  having  her  safely  dis- 
posed of.  With  this  other  man,  I  believe 
that  if  we  only  play  our  cards  well  we  may 
do  something,  and  in  any  case  his  mere  posi- 
tion and  influence  can't  fail  to  be  of  some 
service  to  us.  But  it  won't  do  to  throw 
ourselves  at  his  head,  or  at  least  not  both 
together :  you  may  act  the  empresse,  as  you 
have  not  compromised  yourself  by  former 
coldness.     I  must,  at  first,  continue  to  keep 
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up  a  touch  of  this,  for  consistency's  sake,  and 
by  degrees  allow  bis  charms  and  qualities  to 
thaw  me.  As  to  Agatha,  what  line  she  may 
take  it's  quite  impossible  to  say,  or  how  to 
deal  with  her.  I  wish  to  heavens  she  was 
well  out  of  the  way ;  she's  been  a  plague  and 
an  anxiety  to  me  ever  since  she  was  sixteen, 
and  since  she  fell  in  with  that  wretched 
country  clod-hopper,  I  believe  she's  been 
crazed  altogether !"  and  Mrs.  Blake  began 
virulently  biting  her  nails,  as  was  her  custom 
when  annoyed. 

While  the  conference  was  going  on  be- 
tween mother  and  son,  a  note  was  put  into 
Agatha's  hand.  She  recognised  M.  d'Haute- 
mare's  writing,  and  opened  it  hastily. 

"  I  write  to  you  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
agitation  and  uneasiness,"  he  wrote;  "I 
have   just  received   news   of    the   dangerous 
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illness  of  my  mother  in  the  south,  where,  as 
you  know,  she  went  for  her  health,  and  I 
must  hurry  to  join  her.  But,  dear  Agatha,  I 
cannot  go  without  seeing  you  once  more,  so 
I  will  come  for  an  hour  this  evening,  and  if 
you  will  have  a  letter  prepared,  I  will  take  it 
as  usual.  Alas  !  I  fear  this  enforced  journey 
of  mine  may  cause  you  much  inconvenience 
in  this  respect,  and  at  present  I  can  devise 
no  means  of  remedying  it.  But,  courage ! 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done,  and  if  any- 
thing suggests  itself  to  you,  write  it  and  give 
it  me  with  the  letter.  You  know  that,  come 
what  may,  your  interests  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  your  devoted  friend 

"A.  H." 

Agatha  dropped  the  letter. 
"Everything  breaks  away  from  me!  every- 
thing fails  me,  everything  is  torn  from  me ! 
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what  have  I  done  that  no  single  comfort,  or 
happiness,  or  refuge  is  left  to  me?  Those  I 
love  and  trust,  who  would  serve  me,  are  one  by 
one  removed,  and  those  I  hate  and  dread,  like 
this  odious  John  Temple,  thrust  themselves 
upon  me.  Happily,  however,  here  I  can 
avoid  him,  for  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  more 
welcome  guest  to  the  rest  of  this  blessed 
household  than  he  is  to  me.  Oh !  weary, 
weary  world  !  but  I  must  write  at  once  to  my 
poor  darling  Robert,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
see  what  can  be  done  about  the  correspond- 
ence during  Adrien's  absence." 

She  put  M.  d'Hautemare's  note  into  her 
pocket,  and  was  proceeding  to  her  own  room, 
when  Vincent  entered. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  I've  heard  no  news,"  Agatha  replied,  not 
in  the  happiest  of  tempers ;  "  is  your's  good 
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or  bad  ?  if  it's  good  it  will  make  a  pleasing 
variety." 

"  Hum,  that's  as  it  may  be.  John  Temple 
wakes  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  and  finds 
himself — not  famous — but  something  better, 
Viscount  Amesbury,  with  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  a  year." 

"John  Temple!  and  by  what  operation, 
pray  ?"  and  through  Agatha's  heart  darted  a 
sting  of  pain  for  Ivy — Robert's  sister. 

Vincent  explained. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  !  very,  very  sorry.  Lord 
Amesbury  was  a  good  man,  a  gentleman, 
heart  and  mind — every  inch  of  him !  and  his 
wife  a  darling  little  thing.  Hah !  a  nice 
successor  this  fellow  will  be." 

Vincent  looked  at  her  contemptuously. 

"  Will  you  never  learn  to  take  things  as 
they  come,  and  make  the  best  and  the  most 
of  them?     I  thank  the  stars  they  have  not 
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made  such  a  fool  of  me.  '  Le  roi  est  mort, 
vive  le  roi !'  for  me.  But  now  let  us  under- 
stand each  other  thus  far.  My  mother  and  I 
choose  to  receive  the  present  Lord  Amesbury 
into  this  house.  His  influence  might  serve 
my  turn  some  day — at  any  rate  the  acquaint- 
ance is  worth  having ;  so  let  us  be  favoured 
with  no  airs  and  graces  on  your  part  that 
may  render  his  visits  disagreeable.  You  are 
not  the  least  bound  to  suppose  that  he  comes 
as  a  humble  suitor  to  your  divine  self;  pro- 
bably Lord  Amesbury's  views  on  the  matri- 
monial question  are  slightly  different  to  those 
of  Mr.  John  Temple ;  therefore  don't  con- 
sider yourself  the  least  called  upon  to  nip  in 
the  bud  intentions  that  are  likely  to  exist 
only  in  your  imagination." 

And  leaving  his  sister  to  digest  his  coun- 
sels as  she  best  might,  Vincent  left  the  room 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  them. 
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"  I  think  I've  hit  on  the  right  thing,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  I'll  bet  any  money  that  if 
it's  only  to  show  her  power  over  him  she'll 
begin  a  mild  flirtation,  and  may  end  by 
resigning  herself  to  becoming  Lady  Ames- 
bury  !  I  wish  d'Hautemare  could  be  got  out 
of  the  way  for  awhile,  with  his  shilly- 
shallying.    I'm  afraid  he  may  spoil  sport." 

In  the  evening,  when  M.  d'Hautemare 
arrived,  great  was  Vincent's  satisfaction  to 
learn  his  approaching  departure.  Everything 
seemed  to  favour  his  plans,  and  gradually 
bring  matters  towards  the  point  he  desired. 
Already  he  saw  himself,  during  the  intervals 
when  his  country  could  dispense  with  his 
services,  living  free  of  expense  and  amid  all 
luxury  at  Burymeade  Chase,  or  in  the  house 
in  town ;  and  further  on,  his  fancy  beheld  a 
bright   vista   of    delightful    consequences   to 
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this   happily-conceived  and    most    promising 
undertaking. 

He  communicated  these  ideas  to  his  mother, 
but  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Don't  go  too  fast,  Vincent ;  you  don't 
know  what  Agatha  is ;  you  don't  know  the 
extent  of  her  infatuation,  nor  of  her  obsti- 
nacy. I  do,  unfortunately,  and  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  no  good  to  her  family  is  ever 
likely  to  be  accomplished  through  her  means. 
All  that  duty  is  made  to  devolve  on  you,  my 
son,  and  you,  at  least,  show  yourself  ready  to 
perform  it." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR  ?" 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Lord 
Amesbury  made  his  appearance  at  the  little 
apartment  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Honore.  By  Vincent — his  friend  Vincent — 
he  was  received  with  bland  cordiality,  by 
Mrs.  Blake  with  tempered  majesty,  by  Agatha 
with  a  semblance  of  utter  indifference.  Never 
had  he  felt  so  shy  with  her,  so  anxious  as  to 
his  footing,  since  the  commencement  of  their 
acquaintance.     Now,  he  was    conscious,  the 
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decisive  moment  approached ;  now  he  was, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  position  to  put  a 
question,  on  the  answer  to  which  depended 
his  happiness  or  miser}7 ;  it  would  not  do,  he 
felt,  whatever  value  Agatha  might  really 
attach  to  that  position  and  its  advantages,  to 
seem  to  count  on  them,  and  to  thrust  on  her 
his  own  sense  of  their  worth  and  confidence 
in  their  weight;  every  step  must  he  wary  and 
watchful,  the  more  so  that  matters  having,  as 
he  pretty  well  guessed,  come  to  a  crisis  with 
Robert  Lane,  she  had  little  to  fear  from  him 
as  to  any  revelations  he  might  have  to 
make. 

So  he  determined  to  bide  his  time  quietly, 
in  the  first  instance;  to  reconnoitre  his  ground 
carefully,  ere  taking  any  forward  step,  and  to 
study  at  his  leisure  the  plan  of  attack  likely 
to  prove  most  efficacious. 

Meanwhile,  his  brother's  family  arrived  in 
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Paris.  He  informed  Agatha  of  the  event,  as 
she  had  requested  he  would  do,  as  soon  as  it 
took  place. 

Her  face  brightened. 

"lam  so  glad  !  last  night,  you  say,  they 
came  ?  how  do  they  seem  ?  how  has  Ivy  borne 
the  journey?" 

Lord  Amesbury  was  forced  to  confess  he 
did  not  know ;  he  had  not  yet  seen  them. 

"  You've  not  seen  them  ?"  the  look  and 
tone  made  him  wince.     "  Where  are  they  ?" 

He  gave  her  the  address — in  a  little  hotel 
near  the  Marche  St.  Honore  ;  she  took  it 
down  in  her  note-book  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject, as  if  she  felt  that  lie  would  have  no 
sympathy  with  her  interest  in  it. 

He  curtailed  his  visit,  which  had  become 
from  that  moment  anything  but  an  agreeable 
one,  and  as  he  parted  with  her,  he  said, 

"  Have  you  any  message  to  Ivy  or  Horatia? 

VOL.  II.  II 
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I  am  going  there  now.  I  suppose  by  this 
time  they  will  have  got  over  their  fatigues, 
and  be  ready  to  see  me." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  so,"  Agatha  replied, 
drily  ;   "  give  them  my  best  love." 

When  Lord  Amesbury  left  the  Blakes,  he 
did  not  turn  his  steps  towards  the  Marche 
St.  Honore,  but  quite  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  had  promised  to  go  to  Creraieux's 
to  look  at  a  horse  he  was  disposed  to  buy, 
and  he  thought  that  as  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  might  as  well  go  now.  Nearly 
an  hour  was  passed  in  the  examination  of 
this  and  other  animals,  and  then  he  re- 
collected he  had  a  letter  to  write  to  the 
head  groom  at  Burymeade,  and  if  he  put 
it  off  till  after  he  had  been  to  his  brother's, 
he  would  miss  the  day's  post. 

So  the  time  went  by,  and  it  was  not  till 
past  five  that  he  reached  the  Hotel  Dumont. 
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He  was  shown  up  to  a  dingy,  little  apparte- 
ment  au  troisieme,  looking  out  on  an  entirely 
enclosed  court-yard  into  which  no  ray  of 
sunshine  ever  penetrated,  and  in  which  was 
performed  most  of  the  dirty  work  of  the 
houses  that  formed  its  boundaries.  The 
sharp  tinkle  of  the  bell  was  answered  by 
Ivy's  maid,  whose  recognition  of  him  was 
neither  cordial  nor  joyous :  he  followed  her 
to  the  salon,  whence  proceeded  voices,  and 
as  she  opened  the  door  to  let  him  enter,  but 
without  pronouncing  the  name  that  stuck  in 
her  throat,  he  found  himself  face  to  face — 
not  only  with  the  family  party — but  with 
Agatha  Blake. 

His  brother  and  Ivy  received  him  with 
grave  composure,  and  no  reproach  for,  no 
reference  to  the  tardiness  of  his  visit; 
Horatia  barely  held  a  cold  cheek  for  as  cold 
a  kiss,  and  then  turned  back  to  Agatha,  and 

H  2 
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to  the  arrangement  of  a  bunch  of  lilies  of 
the  valley  the  latter  had  bought  at  the  flower 
market  on  her  way,  to  brighten  a  dwelling 
her  experience  of  narrow  means  in  Paris 
made  her  guess  would  need  some  such  adorn- 
ment. 

Lord  Amesbury  felt  himself  quite  de  trop, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  when  his  brother 
drew  him  aside  to  speak  on  some  business 
matters  in  another  room. 

"  Thank  goodness  he's  gone!"  was  Hora- 
tia's  exclamation  as  the  door  closed  on  him ; 
"  he's  no  more  heart  than  a  stone :  he  knew 
we  were  to  arrive  last  evening  as  early  as 
six  or  seven  o'clock,  and  this  is  the  first  sign 
of  life  he  gives  ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  Agatha  said,  soothingly, 
"  when  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  Horatia  dear, 
you'll  learn  to  take  people  as  they  come,  and 
not  fret  yourself  about  those  whose  friendship 
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is  little  worth  having ;  depend  upon  it  one 
rarely,  except  by  one's  own  fault,  loses  any 
friend  that  is  worth  keeping." 

'■  Yes;  but  the  ingratitude  after  all  the 
sacrifices  papa  has  made — and  Ivy  too  ! " 

"  Dearest  Horatia,"  Ivy  said,  gently,  "  we 
must  not  go  on  that  ground.  Your  father 
only  rendered  up  to  your  uncle  what  was 
rightfully  his  due.  As  to  me,  I  am  not  to 
be  thought  of  at  all  in  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  no!  you — you're  never  to  be  thought 
of !  because  you  never  choose  to  think  of 
yourself,  nobody  else  is  to  think  of  you  ! 
Do  you  know,  Agatha,  she  enrages  me — I 
never  thought  I  could  have  stood  anybody 
so  dreadfully  good  as  she  is ;  but  I  can't 
help  myself  with  her — there  now,  look  at 
her,  blushing  up  and  looking  distressed — 
serve  her  right ! " 

Agatha   sighed.      To    blush    and   be    dis- 
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tressed. for  such  an  accusation!  she  wondered 
what  sort  of  feeling  it  was  that  prompted 
such  symptoms  in  such  a  case. 

Agatha  stayed  some  time  longer  and  then 
rose  to  go. 

"  You'll  come  and  see  me,"  she  said, 
holding  Ivy's  hand  in  both  hers ;  "  mamma 
will  be  very  glad — sends  many  apologies  for 
not  calling,  but  her  health  is  so  delicate — she 
goes  out  so  little.  Shall  I  come  to-morrow 
and  take  you  out  shopping  or  driving,  or  is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  either  of  you? 
I  shall  be  so  glad  !" 

They  saw  she  was  in  earnest,  and  Ivy 
charged  her  with  one  or  two  trifling  com- 
missions, but  declined  going  out  on  the 
morrow,  as  they  proposed  looking  at  some 
houses. 

"  Well,  I'll  come  the  day  after  and  bring 
the  things  and  see  if  you  want  anything  else. 
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Good-bye  till  then.  Ah,  how  the  sight  of 
you  takes  me  back  to  the  dear,  dear  days 
I  shall  never  see  again  ! "  and  the  large  tears 
started  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  she 
turned  away  hastily  to  hide  them. 

Horatia's  brow  contracted  :  in  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  familiar  and  friendly  face,  she 
had,  for  a  moment,  forgotten  it  was  the  face 
of  a  rival  and  a  successful  one. 

"  Ah,  if  she,  beloved  as  she  is,  sheds  tears 
at  being  separated  from  him,  what  may  / 
do?"  and  Horatia,  whose  spirits  had  been 
considerably  revived  by  Agatha's  visit,  now 
retired  to  her  bedroom  to  indulge  in  that 
frequent  resource  of  all  weak  and  most  very 
young  women,  denominated  by  housemaids 
"  a  good  cry  !  " 

"  I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Blake  said  that  day  at 
dinner,  "  I  shall  have  to  go  and  call  on  those 
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Temples  and  show  them  some  civility — what 
an  awful  bore — one  doesn't  the  least  know 
what  to  do  with  people  like  that,  and  there's 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  Still,  it  would 
look  so  very  odd  to  be  receiving  Lord  Ames- 
bury,  whom  we  hardly  know  and  did  not 
care  for  formerly,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
them  with  whom  we  were  comparatively 
intimate.  What  had  we  best  do,  Vincent? 
I  hope,  at  least,  they  won't  stay  long  in 
Paris." 

Agatha's  indignant  blood  rose  at  her 
mother's  tone.  But,  as  she  had  hardly 
hoped  that  the  latter  would  even  show  the 
Temples  the  commonest  attention,  she  held 
her  peace,  lest  a  word  might  turn  her  from 
her  present  purpose. 

Vincent  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes;  I  suppose  you  must  call  on  them, 
in  the  first  instance.     Then  ask  them  once 
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to  dinner,  and  give  them  a  general  invitation 
for  the  evening.  It's  to  be  hoped  they  won't 
come;  but  if  they  do,  we  can  get  Lord 
Amesbury  to  meet  them,  and  make  an  open- 
ing that  way  to  him,  without  seeming  too 
empresse  in  the  one  instance — as  we  don't 
give  dinners — or  too  neglectful  in  the  other. 
When  shall  we  ask  them  for — Thursday? 
Better  write  to  both  at  once,  inviting  each 
to  meet  the  other.  He'll  be  pretty  sure  to 
come  if  they  don't,  and  it's  better  to  secure 
him  on  the  plea  of  meeting  them,  which  we 
can't  do  if  we  give  them  time  to  refuse." 

"  True.  I'll  call  to-morrow,  and  if  I  don't 
find  them,  I  can  leave  a  note.  No,  by  the 
by,  as  Agatha  called  to-day,  that  would  look 
too  emjjresse — lead  them  to  expect  too  much. 
The  day  after  will  do." 

Mrs.  Blake  and  Agatha  went  together  to 
call  on  the  Temples. 

H  5 
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'  "  Good  heavens ! "  the  former  said,  as  she 
panted  up  the  dark  staircase.  "  Surely  they 
needn't  have  come  to  such  an  awful  place  as 
this — how  can  they  expect  people  to  come 
here  after  them  ? " 

Mrs.  Blake  felt  half  disposed  to  repent  of 
her  hospitable  intentions :  now  she  began 
more  completely  to  realise  the  fall  of  those 
she  remembered  in  such  splendid  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  show 
them  so  much  consideration.  However, 
matters  were  settled  now,  and  it  might  be 
better  so  with  reference  to  Lord  Amesbury ; 
therefore  the  arrangement  might  stand. 

Civility  costs  nothing,  was  a  maxim  Mrs. 
Blake  had  early  learned  and  habitually  acted 
on,  as  far  as  her  outward  demeanor  was  con- 
cerned :  a  few  sweet  smiles,  a  few  expressions 
of  regard  or  interest,  a  few  vague  and  general 
offers  of  service;  these  came  quite  easy  to 
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her,  compromised  her  in  no  way,  and  made 
—  as  she  fancied  —  a  favourable  impression 
which,  some  day,  might,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, be  useful.  So  she  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  Temples'  salon  all  beaming  with 
sweetness  and  urbanity,  which  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  when  she  learned 
they  had  seen  a  house  not  far  from  St.  Ger- 
main that  they  had  almost  decided  on  taking. 

"  Oh,  dear!  then  we  shall  lose  you  very 
soon  !  But  no  doubt  you  will  be  glad  to  get 
into  the  country,  and  get  Mrs.  Temple  settled. 
If  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  pray  command 
me,  I  shall  be  so  happy  !  But  you  will  come 
and  dine  with  us,  at  least,  before  you  go? 
You  will  come  and  meet  your  brother,  Mr. 
Temple  —  nobody  else;  you  know  I  don't 
pretend  to  give  dinners,  but  this  is  just  en 
famille.   Thursday — will  Thursday  suit  you?" 

"  Thank  you,"  Philip  Temple  said,  "  you 
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are  very  good,  but  we  have  so  very  much  to 
do,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to  spare  my  wife 
all  the  fatigue  I  possibly  can,  that  you  must 
forgive  us  if  we  decline  your  kindness.  As 
soon  as  we  have  decided  upon  the  house,  we 
shall  have  to  busy  ourselves  about  the  fur- 
niture." 

"  Dear,  how  sorry  I  am !  Oh !  but  just 
once  !    What  difference  can  it  make  ?     Well, 

if  you  had  rather  not But  I  am  so  very 

sorry !  But  can't  I  help  you  about  your  fur- 
niture? let  me — do  let  me  recommend  you 
my  man — such  a  capital  man  !" 

Mrs.  Blake  owed  the  capital  man  in  ques- 
tion a  small  bill,  which  he  had  sent  in  for  the 
second  time  the  day  before,  and  which  it  was 
not  quite  convenient  for  her  to  pay  just  then. 
So  she  would  gladly  have  thrown  this  sop  to 
Cerberus.  But  the  Temples  had  been  re- 
commended another  capital  man  by  a  trust- 
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worthy  friend  of  their  own,  and  thankfully 
declined. 

"  I'll  come  again  very  soon,"  Agatha  said, 
as  she  kissed  Ivy  and  Horatia  at  parting. 
"  You  see  I  know  how  to  execute  commis- 
sions, so  you'll  employ  me  again.  Ah !  if  I 
were  not  up  to  managing  and  bargaining,  my 
allowance  wouldn't  go  far  !" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DOMESTIC. 

The  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Ger- 
main was  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Temples, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  they  were  in- 
stalled therein. 

Like  the  generality  of  French  country 
houses,  it  was  a  square  white  box  with 
regular  rows  of  green-venetianed  windows, 
utterly  unpicturesque  and  but  indifferently 
finished,  containing  plenty  of  rooms,  some- 
what low  and  small,  it  is  true,  but  otherwise 
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being  abundantly  supplied  with  light,  cheerful 
and  not  uncomfortable. 

There  was  good  space  of  garden-ground, 
tolerably  stocked,  though  now  in  much 
neglect ;  a  large  yard  surrounded  with  coach 
house,  stables,  and  other  dependencies ;  and, 
at  the  back,  a  chdtaigneraie  or  enclosed  space 
of  ground  planted  with  magnificent  old  ches- 
nuts,  divided  only  by  its  open  paling  from 
a  wood  of  the  same  trees  of  many  leagues 
in  extent.  A  pretty  place  in  a  lovely  country, 
near  a  village,  where  the  immediate  requisites 
of  life  might  be  procured,  and  not  above  a 
league  from  St.  Germain. 

Ivy  Lane  would  have  found  such  a  dwelling 
much  to  her  taste ;  but  Ivy  Temple,  looking 
on  all  things  with  reference  to  those  other 
selves,  sighed  inwardly,  while  pointing  out 
all  its  advantages,  glossing  over  all  its  de- 
fects. 
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Her  husband  acquiesced  in  everything. 
Horatia,  finding  any  change  from  the  miser- 
able hotel  an  unspeakable  relief,  and  with 
the  love  of  novelty  characteristic  of  her  age, 
was  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  matters, 
and  look  on  the  picture  as  Ivy  presented 
it. 

So  through  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  change,  the  occupation,  the  lovely 
weather  with  which  the  summer  opened,  the 
prospect  of  the  coming  event,  with  the  tender 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  anxieties  that  neces- 
sarily accompanied  it,  kept  the  little  house- 
hold in  a  state  of  excitement  that,  upon  the 
whole,  introduced  them  favourably  to  their 
new  mode  of  existence. 

As  Ivy  grew  less  capable  of  active  exer- 
tion, more  was  thrown  on  her  husband  and 
step-daughter,  and  this  was  good  for  all. 

Philip  Temple   became,  for  the   time,  at 
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least,  more  alive  to  the  realities  of  daily  life, 
Horatia  less  sunk  in  discontented  apathy ; 
and  though  at  times  the  discomforts  and 
pinching  annoyances  inseparable  from  im- 
mensely reduced  means  caused  both  —  the 
former  silently,  the  latter  more  audibly — to 
contrast  the  present  with  the  past,  matters 
went  better  than  Ivy  had  quite  anticipated. 
But  still  she  knew  the  real  time  of  test  and 
trial  had  not  yet  come — the  moment  when 
quiet  and  constant  endurance  must  be  op- 
posed to  the  monotony  of  a  life  stripped  of 
all  the  environments,  all  the  associations,  all 
the  external  resources  that  once  seemed  as 
inseparable  from  it,  as  necessary  to  it  as 
light  to  sunshine ;  and  brave  as  she  was,  and 
little  disposed  to  let  her  mind  dwell  on  evils 
not  yet  existent  and  not  in  her  power  to 
avert,  however  far  she  might  succeed  in 
mitigating  them,  the  thought  of  what  seemed 
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very  certainly  to  lie  beyond  the  present 
crisis  would  often  and  painfully  intrude. 

Suppose,  too — who  could  answer  in  such 
a  case  ? — suppose  she  might  not  live  through 
her  impending  trial?  Now  and  then  such  a 
possibility  crossed  her  mind;  not  with  any 
weak  panic,  not  with  any  foolish  encourage- 
ment of,  or  yielding  to,  a  fancy  that  is  often, 
under  such  circumstances,  accepted  as  a  pre- 
sentiment and  nourished  into  becoming  a 
fatal  reality — hardly  with  any  reference  to 
herself  at  all,  but  as  a  contingency  that 
might  occur,  and  whose  consequences  on 
those  to  whom  her  existence  was  so  essential 
must  be  considered  and,  were  it  any  way, 
humanly  speaking,  possible,  rendered  less 
terrible. 

And  all  this  had  to  be  thought  over  in 
silence  ;  ev  ry  such  idea  concealed,  like  a 
guilty  secret,  from  him   to   whom   hitherto 
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her  heart  had  lain  open  as  the  leaves  of  the 
book  on  his  knee ;  and  even  when  her  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind  made  her  feel  that  some  such  fore- 
bodings were  at  work  there  had  she  to  use 
all  her  efforts  to  dispel  them. 

At  last  came  the  moment,  looked  forward 
to  during  the  earlier  months  of  its  expecta- 
tion with  such  proud  hopes,  during  the  later 
ones  with  such  tender  anxiety,  secretly  tinged 
with  regretful  disappointment,  and  Ivy  gave 
birth  to  a  boy. 

She  knew  what  was  passing  in  Philip 
Temple's  heart  when  the  child  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him  ;  but  she  knew,  too,  that  she 
must  hold  her  peace  and  seem  to  ignore  it. 

Horatia  was  less  discreet,  though  she  held 
her  tongue  till  her  father  had  left  the  room. 

"  You  poor  darling !"  she  said,  dashing 
away  an   angry  tear,  "  to  think   what   you 
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ought  to  have  been  and  what  you  are !  If 
you  had  turned  out  a  girl,  it  wouldn't  have 
been  anything  — .  but  a  boy  !  Oh  !  isn't  it 
too,  too  hard  !  Fancy  what  this  day  would 
have  been  at  Burymeade  if  all  had  gone  as 
it  ought  to  have  done  !  Well,  if  ever  uncle 
John  has  a  son  they'll  take  it  pretty  easy,  I 
suspect;  the  rejoicings  won't  be  very  heart- 
felt !" 

"  Dear  Horatia,"  Ivy  said,  "  you  know 
we  promised  to  let  Agatha  know  as  soon  as 
all  was  well  over — I  wish  you'd  write  to  her, 
will  you  ?" 

"Ah,  yes;  that's  just  to  keep  me  quiet! 
Well,  well,  though  I  may  hold  my  tongue, 
like  the  parrot  '  I  think  the  more.'  There, 
you  little  white  thing,  I'm  dumb  since  such 
is  your  will  and  pleasure." 

Thus  far,  Ivy  had  got  well  through  her 
confinement,   and    the   child,  though   small, 
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was  lively  and  healthy.  But  now  began  to 
tell  on  her  the  effects  of  all  the  strain  and 
fatigue  body  and  mind  had,  for  the  last  few 
months,  undergone. 

Without  suffering  actively,  a  languor  and 
debility  no  effort  could  shake  off  or  even 
conceal,  oppressed  her  constantly.  To  this 
was  added  the  ceaseless  anxiety  felt  by  per- 
sons of  active  mind  and  habits,  when  rendered 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  and  occupy- 
ing the  place  none  but  themselves  can  perform 
or  maintain,  and  on  the  due  discharge  of 
which  responsibilities  depend  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  others. 

Ivy  was  too  good  a  housekeeper  and  ma- 
nager in  general  to  be  fussy  in  the  conduct 
of  such  affairs,  and  so  easily  and  silently  had 
the  household  machine  worked  while  guided 
by  her  skilled  hands,  that  Horatia  had  taken 
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the  temporary  control  of  it  without  any  great 
misgivings. 

But  soon  she  began  to  feel,  and  however 
unwillingly,  to  make  Ivy  feel,  her  woful  inca- 
pacity. She  commenced  her  housekeeping 
on  a  scale  of  noble  liberality,  rarely  asking 
the  price  of  anything,  or,  when  she  did  so, 
finding  that  the  items,  taken  separately, 
appeared  to  cost  what  she  considered  a  mere 
trifle,  ordering  whatever  came  into  her  head. 
Then  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the 
impression  that  if  meat,  fish,  bread,  &c,  cost 
only  a  few  sous  a  pound,  a  dish  or  a  loaf 
could  mount  only  to  a  few  more  sous,  and  as 
groceries  were  kept  in  store  in  the  house,  and 
their  price,  consequently,  never  came  before 
her,  she  did  not  occupy  herself  at  all  about 
them,  but  allowed  the  servants  to  help  them- 
selves ad  libitum. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  cook  arrived 
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with  her  book,  into  which,  according  to 
French  custom,  were  entered  all  the  items  of 
the  week's  consumption,  together  with  the 
butcher's  meat  tickets  for  each  day,  and 
sundry  other  little  memoranda,  the  whole 
added  up  for  the  mistress's  verification. 

Horatia  looked  at  the  total,  then  compared 
it  with  Ivy's  of  the  preceding  and  foregoing- 
weeks,  and  to  her  horror  discovered  it 
amounted  to  nearly  double  the  usual  sum. 
She  began  by  impeaching  the  cook's  arith- 
metic. It  was  imjwssible,  quite  impossible 
that  such  a  result  could  be  correct ;  there 
must  be  some  tremendous  mistake  somewhere. 
Claudine  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Que  mademoiselle  regarde  !  mademoiselle 
n'a  qu'a  compter." 

But  here  arose  a  new  difficulty.  Claudine's 
caligraphy  and  orthography  were  both  of  so 
peculiar,  not  to  say  extraordinary  a  character, 
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that  Horatia  found  she  had  before  her  a 
manuscript  of  a  nature  quite  beyond  her  skill 
to  decipher. 

"  *  Porfrai,' "  read  Horatia,  after  vast  diffi- 
culty in  picking  out  the  word  letter  by 
letter. 

"  '  Porfrai,  quat  liver.'  Good  gracious, 
what  can  that  mean  !  let  me  see,  '  Mecridie.' 
Mecridie  indeed !  what  had  we  for  dinner  on 
Wednesday  ?  soup,  salmon — oh,  I  see — pore 
frais — yes,  we  had  roast  pork — four  pound, 
humph,  fancy  that  little  bit  coming  to  close 
on  three  francs!  '  ridevot,'  oh,  ah,  sweetbread, 
yes — but  this,  *  cocicon,'  this  is  quite  beyond 
me,  I  must  have  her  up." 

Enter  Claudine.  "  Qu'est  ce  que  mademoi- 
selle veut  ?" 

Horatia  points  out  the  entry,  but  as  Clau- 
dine's  business  is  to  write  the  bills,  not  to 
read  them,  and  that  her  spelling  is  governed 
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by  no  rules,  but  is  wholly  guided  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  there  appears 
little  chance  of  much  light  being  obtained 
from  that  quarter. 

She  takes  the  book,  examines  it  closely, 
then  holds  it  at  arm's-length,  scrutinising  it 
with  knitted  brow,  shakes  her  head,  and 
finally  resorts  to  Horatia's  resource  of  looking 
at  the  date,  and  taxing  her  memory  as  to 
that  day's  bill  of  fare. 

Happily  this  proves  successful,  and  cocicon, 
being  interpreted,  is  found  to  stand  for 
saucisson. 

And  so  Horatia  went  on,  wading  through 
the  various  items,  and  arriving  at  last  at  the 
distressing  fact  that  Claudine's  arithmetic  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  correct  in  the  book, 
and  that  the  alarming  sum  that  had  been  met 
with  startled  incredulity  on  her  part  was  the 
result  of  no  mistake. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Clearly  this  would  not  do,  so  the  en- 
suing week  Horatia  commenced  on  a  system 
that  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  produced  a 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  her  father, 
commonly  the  easiest  pleased  of  mortals 
where  the  table  was  concerned,  and  a  threaten- 
ing of  revolt  in  the  kitchen. 

" What  am  I  to  do?"  Horatia  exclaimed 
tearfully  to  Ivy,  before  whom  she,  in  utter 
despair  and  helplessness,  had  laid  her  griefs ; 
"  I'm  sure  I  didn't  think  I  was  extravagant 
the  first  week ;  but  things  that  seem  nothing 
do  mount  up  so  incredibly  !  and  now,  when  I 
try  to  save,  papa  says  there  isn't  enough  for 
dinner,  and  the  servants  complain  they're 
starved.  I  know  it's  a  great  shame  you 
should  be  bothered  about  these  things,  but 
what  is  to  be  done?  I'm  sure  /don't  know." 

So  Ivy,  from  her  bed,  was  compelled  to 
superintend  matters  in  the  kitchen,  the  store- 
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room,  the  whole  household,  in  short ;  feeling 
that,  even  then,  they  were  not  going  as  they 
were  wont  to  go  under  her  immediate  super- 
vision ;  that  her  husband  was  uncomfortable, 
lonely,  and  companionless,  that  Horatia  was 
anxious,  fretted,  and  incapable,  and  that  her 
own  recovery  was  being  retarded  by  the 
pressure  of  these  constant  cares  on  her 
weakened  frame. 

Twenty  times  a  day  did  she  resolve  not  to 
allow  these  things  to  trouble  her ;  twenty 
times  reason  with  herself  on  the  foolish- 
ness of  allowing  such  temporary  annoy- 
ances to  affect  her  so  much  as  to  act  upon 
her  health,  and  thus  prolong  the  state  of 
things  her  whole  desire  was  to  put  an  end  to. 
And  for  the  moment  she  succeeded :  she 
would  look  with  tender  thankfulness  on  the 
babe  sleeping  placidly  by  her  side ;  she  would 
admire    the   fresh    flowers  her   husband    had 

I  2 
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brought  her  in  the  morning,  she  would  look 
forward  to  the  days  when  she  should  be  well 
and  strong  again,  and  able  to  take  her  place 
once  more  in  the  household,  enjoy  delightful 
little  summer  rambles  with  her  husband,  read 
with  him,  be  his  right  hand,  bear  company  to 
the  relieved  Horatia,  and  oh,  delightful 
thought!  see  this  little  sleeping,  helpless 
creature  gradually  develop,  bodily  and  men- 
tally, through  all  the  stages  she  remembered 
as  so  interesting  in  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  now  endowed  with  tenfold  interest  in 
him. 

Then,  before  the  summer  was  over,  her 
father,  Hope,  and  Baby  were  to  come  and 
visit  them.  What  delight  the  receiving  them, 
the  presenting  to  them  this  most  wonderful 
specimen  of  youthful  humanity,  the  talking 
over  dear  old  home,  the  showing  them  the 
charming  country  about ! 
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And  then  in  came  Philip  Temple  with  a 
careworn  look  he  tried  in  vain  to  make 
cheerful,  or  Horatia  with  some  new  domestic 
trouble,  and  all  Ivy's  bright  vision  was  dis- 
pelled, and  the  painful,  anxious  realities  of 
daily  life  reinstated  in  its  place. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CONQUERED. 

How  have  the  last  two  months  sped  with 
Agatha  Blake  ?  it  is  time  we  should  inquire. 
Monsieur  d'Hautemare  is  still  in  the  South 
with  his  mother,  who  will  neither  die  nor  get- 
well,  and  cannot  bear  him  out  of  her  sight, 
and  no  means  have  been  devised  for  carrying 
on  the  correspondence  with  Robert,  as 
Agatha  has  pretty  certain  knowledge  that 
no  letter  reaches  her  hands  without  having 
undergone    a    strict    scrutiny.      The    poste 
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restante  resource  has  also  failed  her,  for  she 
cannot  set  foot  without  the  door  alone,  being 
attended,  when  not  accompanied  by  her 
mother  or  brother,  by  the  former's  maid, 
whom  she  dares  not  venture  even  to  attempt 
to  corrupt,  being  sure  that  Mrs.  Martin, 
however  little  she  may  care  personally  about 
her  mistress,  has  much  too  sharp  an  eye  to 
eventualities,  in  the  way  of  "  a  character,"  to 
endanger  her  safety  in  that  respect. 

My  Lord  Amesbury  is  a  constant,  and,  so 
far  as  two  members  of  the  household  are 
concerned,  a  welcome  guest,  and  Agatha,  as 
he  troubles  her  but  little,  has  learned  to  see 
him  come  and  go  with  a  sort  of  apathetic 
resignation  with  which  he  consents,  for  the 
present,  to  content  himself. 

Meanwhile,  her  position  in  her  own  home  is 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive.    Do  any  of  my  readers  remember,  in  an 
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old,  old  number  of  "  Blackwood,"  I  think,  a 
story  called  the  Iron  Shroud  ?  A  captive  is 
confined  in  a  prison  in  which,  on  the  first  day 
of  his  incarceration  he  counts  four-and-twenty 
windows.  On  the  morrow,  in  the  listlessness 
of  prison  hours,  he  begins  again  to  count  the 
windows,  and,  as  he  comes  to  the  last,  is 
suddenly  aroused  from  his  weary  apathy  by 
discovering  that  the  tale  ends  with  twenty- 
three.  He  counts  and  counts  again,  but  with 
always  the  same  result.  Bref9  the  next  day's 
dawn  discovers  but  twenty-two,  and  so,  day 
by  day,  a  window  disappears,  the  prison  walls 
narrow,  and  finally  the  vast  enclosure  shrinks 
into  a  space  so  small,  that  the  victim  is 
crushed  within  it. 

And  thus,  as  the  days  and  weeks  went  on, 
it  was  with  Agatha.  Revolt,  remonstrance, 
were  vain.  She  was  told  that  her  own  con- 
duct,   not   her   parents'    and    brother's    will 
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rendered  it  necessary  to  exert  over  her  a 
coercion  and  a  surveillance  it  was  as  painful 
and  troublesome  to  them  to  maintain  as  to  her 
to  support ;  she  had  the  remedy  in  her  own 
hands,  and  most  happy  would  they  be  to  see 
her  apply  it.  A  complete  and  sincere  renun- 
ciation of  Robert  Lane,  a  readiness  to  receive 
the  goods  the  gods  might  provide  in  another 
quarter,  albeit  it  was  hard  to  say  if  she  had 
not,  by  her  ungrateful  obstinacy,  tired  out 
the  patience  of  the  gods ;  the  acceptance  of 
such  conditions  would  place  her  at  once  in 
possession  of  all  the  advantages  she  com- 
plained of  being  withheld  from  her. 

Of  course  Agatha  indignantly  rejected  the 
conditions ;  and  next  morning,  when  she  saw 
another  window  curtailed,  began  to  think 
how  long  she  could  hold  out,  and  to  wonder 
if,  supposing  she  accepted  them,  she  could  be 
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more  hopelessly  and  helplessly  miserable  than 
she  was  now. 

And  so  for  another  month  she  struggled 
with  her  fate,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  she 
accepted  the  hand  of  Lord  Amesbury. 

She  wrote  to  Ivy  to  tell  her  what  she  had 
done,  and  under  what  circumstances  she  had 
done  it. 

"  I  leave  it  to  you,"  she  said,  "  to  tell 
Robert.  I  cannot  write  to  him.  No  one  but 
you  could  or  should  tell  him ;  no  one  but  you 
could  put  it  before  him  in  a  way  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  both  to  bear  it.  I  love  him — 
don't  be  shocked,  Ivy,  you  would  still  know 
it  is  so  if  I  did  not  say  it — I  love  him  exactly 
as  well  as  the  day  I  parted  with  him  ;  I  never 
have  loved,  I  never  shall  love  any  one  else ; 
my  whole  soul  protests  against  this  hated  and 
hateful  marriage.  But,  Ivy,  I  am  not  of  the 
stuff  that  heroines  and  martyrs  are  made  of, 
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as  you  will  have  found  out  before  this — and, 
de  guerre  lasse,  I  fall  into  the  miserable 
necessity  that  hems  me  in  on  every  side,  and 
crushes  me.  I  might  say  fine  things — many. 
I  might  say  that  a  sense  of  filial  duty  urged 
me  to  this  step ;  I  might  say  that  it  was  even 
in  Robert's  interest  I  abandoned  our  engage- 
ment. But  I  am  no  more  a  hypocrite  than  I 
am  a  heroine,  and  I  proclaim  that  it  is  only 
because  I  am  broken  down  and  worn  out  by 
months  of  weary  absence,  months  of  ceaseless, 
unrelenting  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  by 
the  sense  of  the  utter,  utter  hopelessness  of 
our  union  that  I  give  way ! 

"  I  do  not  ask  Robert — as  I  write  his 
darling  name — well,  never  mind  ! — I  do  not 
ask  him  to  forgive  or  to  forget  me.  I  trust, 
in  time,  he  will  do  the  first,  and  as  to  the 
second,  no  words  of  mine  could  influence 
him;    say  what  I  might,  he  will   long  re- 
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member  me  too  well  for  his  own  happiness ; 
and  if  time,  bringing  its  own  consolations,  its 
own  compensations,  wipes  the  memory  of  me 
from  his  heart — well,  so  be  it. 

"  They  say  that  whatever  is,  is  best.  It 
may  be  so.  Perhaps  I  might  not  have  made 
him  happy,  I  know  I  was  not  worthy  of  him, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  the  great  love  I  had 
— have — for  him,  might,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  run  in  a  natural  and  legitimate 
channel,  have  outweighed  my  other  short- 
comings, and  have  made  of  me  such  a  woman 
as  I  have  now  lost  my  last  chance  of  ever 
being. 

"  Well,  all  that  is  past  and  gone  for  ever 
and  a  day,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  now  but 
to  accept  my  destiny.  I  don't  pretend  to 
resign  myself  to  it  any  more  than  the  ass 
resigns  himself  to  the  daily  burden  laid  on 
his  back ;  I  only  consent  to  bear  my  burden 
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as  he  bears  his,  because  I  must,  and  because 
stronger  wills  than  mine  choose  that  there 
shall  be  no  escape  for  me. 

"  I  do  not  venture  to  ask  Robert  to  write 
to  me ;  he  will  do  as  he  thinks  well.  If  he 
could  give  me  one  word  of  pity,  forgiveness, 
encouragement — oh  !  then  part  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  spirit  would  be  removed  ;  but  if 
he  cannot,  I  pray  him  at  least  to  be  merciful 
enough  to  spare  me — not  to  crush  me  utterly 
with  reproaches  it  is  beyond  my  strength  to 
bear. 

"  And  so  farewell,  my  sweet,  gentle  Ivy. 
Pure  as  you  are,  young,  good,  right-minded 
as  you  are,  your  warm,  tender  Itumanness — 
humanity  does  not  express  what  I  mean — 
will  make  you  sympathise  with  a  poor,  weak, 
erring  creature,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
one  of  false  training  resulting  in  false  aims, 
false  ambitions,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
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Moreover,  you  alone,  with  all  these  happy 
differences  from  me,  are  the  only  living  soul 
to  whom  I  can  say  all  this ;  for,  apart  from 
abstract  considerations,  are  you  not  now  the 
only  link  between  Robert  and  me?  has  not 
my  miserable  story  an  interest  of  the  deepest 
and  most  painful  kind  for  you,  as  connected 
with  him?  All  this  I  feel,  and  I  know, 
knowing  so  much,  that  you  will  bear  with 
me,  and  excuse  much  that  is  opposed  to  your 
own  sense  of  right." 

With  streaming  tears,  Ivy  read  this  epistle. 
Agatha  had  not  miscalculated  the  amount  of 
pity,  interest  and  sympathy  it  would  excite. 
Men  are  apt  to  misunderstand  and  to  misre- 
present virtuous  and  high-principled  women 
in  this  respect.  They  are  given  to  imagine 
and  describe  them  as  leaning  very  hard  indeed 
on  the  foibles  of  their  less  immaculate  or  less 
right-minded   sisters,    and    they   are,    conse- 
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quently,  often  puzzled,  not  to  say  disap- 
pointed and  scandalised  to  see  their  spotless 
wives,  sisters,  and  friends  ready  to  give  a 
helping  hand,  a  word  of  comfort,  encourage- 
ment, even  sympathy  to  the  sinner,  though 
they  may  often  have  been  heard  indignantly 
to  denounce  the  sin. 

I  do  not  say — I  wish  I  could  say  it — that 
women  are  habitually  charitable  to  each 
other.  I  know  that  very  many  women, 
whose  virtue  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, either  because  it  has  never  been  tried 
or  because  any  of  its  lapses  have  escaped 
discovery,  are  loud  against  the  foibles  and 
frailties  of  their  sisters ;  I  know  that  many 
others,  who  think  it  is  easier  and  cheaper 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  virtue  by  being 
scandalised  at  their  neighbours'  proceedings 
than  circumspect  as  to  their  own,  join  in  the 
cry.     I  know,  too,  that  there  are  some  who, 
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while  in  their  secret  hearts  leaning  to 
mercy's  side,  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
own  as  much. 

But,  be  it  or  be  it  not  to  the  honour  of 
my  sex,  I  do  say  that  I  think  we  are  much 
more  apt  to  criticise  the  shortcomings  and 
denounce  the  naughtinesses  of  our  prosperous 
and  triumphant  fellow- women,  than  of  the 
broken  and  fallen  ones.  We  are  not  given  to 
hit  each  other  when  we  are  down,  and  we  are 
generally  deeply  touched  by  any  appeal 
those,  even  in  not  unmerited  trouble,  may 
make  to  such  of  us  as  are  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances; very  ready  to  forget  and  for- 
give, and  to  see  only  the  suffering  of  the 
present  and  the  need  they  have  of  us,  and 

to  ffive  them  tears  if  we  have  nothing  better 
©  © 

to  offer.  And  though  tears  are  but  salt 
water,  and  that  no  quantity  of  them  was 
ever  yet  found   to  do  the  smallest  good  to 
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a  broken  limb,  it  is  wonderful  how  healing, 
or,  at  least,  relieving,  they  sometimes  prove 
to  a  broken  or  breaking  heart :  how  much 
more  comforting  than  all  the  most  logically- 
devised  words  of  consolation  that  ever  were 
spoken.  Still,  they  are  a  remedy  to  be  used 
with  great  moderation — it  is  bad  to  have 
too  much  of  them. 

Ivy  deliberated  long  how  to  break  the 
news  to  Robert,  how  to  speak  of  Agatha's 
state  of  mind.  Should  she  show  the  letter 
to  her  husband?  was  also  a  question  that 
required  much  consideration ;  would  it  not 
be  a  breach  of  the  confidence  Agatha  reposed 
in  her,  as  Robert's  sister,  to  do  so  ?  And  yet, 
if  he  saw  it,  might  he  not  be  able  to  aid 
her  as  to  what  to  say  to  her  brother?  He 
himself,  she  at  last  resolved,  should  decide : 
she  would  give  him  an  outline  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  and,  putting  the  case  to  his 
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conscience  as  she  had  put  it  to  her  own,  let 
him  settle  the  question.  He  decided  against 
reading  the  letter. 

"  Perhaps  my  view  of  Agatha's  sentiments 
and  conduct  might  be  less  charitable,  less 
sympathetic  than  yours,  Ivy,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
as,  wretched  girl!  she  has,  Heaven  knows, 
need  enough  of  friends  and  supporters,  I 
would  not  disturb  your  notions  concerning 
her,  especially  as  there  is  so  very  little 
chance  of  her  coming  in  contact  with  us. 
As  to  Robert,  I  think  this  letter  would  be 
a  better  explanation  of  the  whole  state  of 
affairs  than  you  or  any  one  else  could  give, 
and  I  can't  perceive  any  serious  objection — 
speaking  in  as  far  as  what  you  tell  me  can 
enable  me  to  judge — to  letting  him  see  it. 
She  evidently  considers  the  thing  as  irre- 
vocable— has  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
make  any  further  struggle  against  what  she 
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is  pleased  to  call  *  her  destiny,'  and,  if  I 
know  Robert,  he  will  be  far  too  proud  to 
endeavour  to  induce  her  to  change  her 
determination,  whatever  amount  of  regret 
she  may  express  at  being  compelled  to  make 
it.  I  am  not  the  least  surprised  at  things 
having  come  to  this  point,  and,  as  far  as 
Robert  is  concerned,  I  am  glad  of  it.  Yet 
still  I  know  a  woman,"  and  he  took  his  wife's 
hand,  "  who  would  have  held  out,  coute  que 
coute,  even  to  the  death. 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  any  treason  against 
her  whom  fate  has  decreed  as  our  sister-in- 
law,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  suspect 
if  John  had  been  still  John  Temple,  your 
Agatha  would  not  so  easily  have  knocked 
under  to  persecution.  There — I've  done ! 
perhaps  I  do  her  injustice — maybe  it's  all 
as  she  says  and  as  you  believe ;  possibly  I'm 
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a  hard  -  hearted,  prejudiced,  worldly-wise, 
suspicious  fellow;  all  that  may  be.  Still,  I 
can't  stomach  the  notion  of  Agatha  Blake 
being  mistress  of  Burymeade  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BRILLIANT  PROSPECTS. 

Ivy  bad  but  little  comfort  to  give  Agatha 
from  Robert's  reply.  The  blow  was  wholly 
unexpected  by  him,  and  her  faithlessness  and 
its  cause,  which  seemed  to  him  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  excuse  it,  threw  him  into  a 
frenzy  of  rage,  grief,  and  jealousy.  On  the 
instant,  she  was  hurled  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  he  had  placed  her,  and  not  content 
to  reproach  her  with  the  wrongs  he  might 
have  real  cause  to  complain  of,  he  accused 
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her  of  wilful  treachery,  of  base  and  interested 
motives. 

"  Forgive  her ! "  he  wrote,  "  never,  never ! 
I  resent  her  desertion  less — far  less — than  the 
long  course  of  deceit  she  has  practised  on 
me  since  the  day  we  first  met. 

"  She  saw  how  I  adored  her,  how  I  lived 
in  her  and  for  her  alone,  and  it  pleased  her 
as  something  fresh  and  new  to  be  so  loved, 
and  she  took  me  up  to  while  away  her 
unoccupied  time  till  some  more  prosperous 
lover  should  arrive.  He  presents  himself, 
presents  himself  in  the  person  of  the  man 
who,  when  poor  and  with  a  stain  on  his 
birth,  she  had  feared  and  disliked,  and  she 
accepts  him  and  I  am  cast  aside ! 

"  I  forbear  writing  to  her,  for  what  is  the 
use  of  saying  all  this,  and  what  else  could 
I  say?     But   she   must   learn   that   easy  as 
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all  has  been  to  her,  it  has  come  to  me  in 
such  a  form  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
me  either  to  forgive  or  forget." 

And  so,  under  these  happy  and  promising 
circumstances,  the  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding, which  was  to  take  place  in  November, 
were  commenced ;  and  there  being  now  no 
longer  any  reason  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  Blakes'  stay  in  Paris,  it  was  decided  that 
Lord  Amesbury  should  return  to  Burymeade 
to  make  what  arrangements  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  his  bride,  who, 
after  having  attended  to  the  all-important 
point  of  the  trousseau,  should,  with  her 
mother,  return  to  England,  making  a  short 
visit  to  Burymeade  with  both  her  parents  in 
the  interval  between  the  time  of  her  arrival 
and  that  fixed  for  her  marriage. 

At  first,   she   had    tried   to   combat   this 
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latter  point  of  the  programme ;  but,  like  all 
other  objections,  it  was  overruled,  and  she 
passively  submitted.  A  little  more,  a  little 
less  suffering,  what  did  it  signify  now  ? 

One  of  her  first  steps  was  to  communicate 
with  Clemence,  and  promise  that  as  soon  as 
she  became  her  own  mistress,  she  would  take 
her  into  her  service  if  she  chose  to  abandon 
the  one  she  had  already  entered. 

A  joyful  and  thankful  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  was  the  immediate  reply. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  figurez-vous,"  Cle- 
mence said,  when,  later,  an  interview  took 
place,  "  une  maison  de  petits  bourgeois  en- 
richis ;  un  menage  ou  la  dame  allait  au 
marche  quand  on  donnait  un  diner,  et  oii 
la  femme  et  le  mari  s'adoraient  parcequ'ils 
etaient  aussi  betes  l'un  que  l'autre  !  Oh ! 
je  n'aurais  jamais  pu  y  rester — jamais !  J'y 
serais  crevee  d'ennui !" 
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Before  Lord  Amesbury  left  France,  he 
went  to  bid  farewell  to  his  brother's  family, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  had  an- 
nounced his  intended  marriage  by  letter. 
He  arrived  in  a  strange  mood ;  prepared,  as 
it  appeared,  to  meet  remonstrance  or  oppo- 
sition, and  on  his  guard  to  resist  any  such 
demonstration ;  which,  however  little  Philip 
Temple  might  approve  of  the  marriage,  there 
was  nothing'  further  from  his  thoughts  than 
to  offer. 

His  reception,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  of  the  warmest,  and  the  defiant  tone 
with  which  he  had  arrived  thereupon  in- 
creased. 

"  I  dare  say  none  of  you  greatly  approve 
of  this  marriage  of  mine,"  he  burst  forth,  as 
if  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  dis- 
cussion for  which  he  had  so  unnecessarily 
prepared  himself;  "  but  if  a  man  can't  please 
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himself  in  his  marriage  when  is  he  to  do  so  ? 
Miss  Blake  suits  me  in  all  respects,  whatever 
prejudices  may  have  been  formed  against  her 
or  her  family,  and  I'm  old  enough,  I  hope,  to 
know  my  own  mind  and  select  for  myself. 
The  wedding  takes  place  the  second  week  in 
November.  Those  who  choose  to  come  to  it 
will  be  very  welcome;  those  who  don't  choose 
can  be  spared  :  I  desire  to  dictate  to  nobody, 
but  I  expect  a  similar  forbearance  as  regards 
myself." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  John,"  Philip  Temple 
replied,  his  pale  face  colouring,  "  that  I,  or 
that  any  of  us  have  done  anything  to  call  for 
such  a  declaration  on  your  part.  Marry 
whom  you  will,  in  Heaven's  name !  the  mat- 
ter is  not  likely  very  greatly  to  affect  us ; 
were  it  otherwise,  we  pretend  to  no  right  of 
interference,  and  did  we  do  so,  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  what  small  weight  any  remon- 
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strance  of  ours,  couched  in  whatever  terms 
we  might  devise,  would  be  likely  to  have 
with  you.  And  now,  pray  let  us  regard  this 
affair  as  settled  between  us :  Miss  Blake, 
though  she  may  not  be  exactly  the  sister-in- 
law  I  should  have  chosen,  has,  I  believe, 
many  good  qualities,  and  has  shown  to  Ivy 
and  Horatia,  since  our  sojourn  in  France, 
more  kindness  and  sympathy  than  they 
might  have  expected  from  one  on  whom 
they  had  no  claim  beyond  the  need  of  such 
kindness.  And  for  such  we  are  all  grateful 
to  her." 

As  may  be  supposed,  Lord  Amesbury  saw 
little  attraction  in  his  brother's  invitation  to 
stay  to  dinner,  and  the  two  parted  with 
very  small  apparent  chance  of  soon  meeting 
again. 

And  now  Lord  Amesbury's  "destiny"  had 
done  for  him  not  only  what  she   had  pro- 
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mised,  but  a  very  great  deal  more.  She  had, 
as  per  contract,  accorded  him  the  hand  of 
the  one  single  woman  whose  hand  he  had 
ever  coveted  :  and,  over  and  above  this,  she 
had  taken  the  stain  from  his  birth,  the  hu- 
miliation and  dependence  from  his  position ; 
had  given  him  title,  wealth,  and  all  the 
advantages  commonly  attendant  thereon. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  one  might  think, 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  very  thankful, 
happy,  and  satisfied  frame  of  mind  in  the 
recipient  of  so  many  gifts,  and  it  may  be 
with  some  feeling  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment that  we  discover  such  not  to  be  alto- 
gether the  case. 

In  a  very  short  time  Lord  Amesbury 
began  to  discern  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
call  a  woman  one's  own  is  not  quite  the  same 
whether  she  accords  you  that  right  willingly 
or   unwillingly.      His   experience   in  horses 
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and  dogs  was  large,  in  women  very  small. 
He  had  commonly  found  in  his  dealings 
with  the  former  that  once  his  own  he  had, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  got  out 
of  them  as  much  satisfaction  as  they  were 
capable  of  affording;  hence  the  not  alto- 
gether unnatural  inference  that  ownership 
was  all  that  was  required  to  secure  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  object  owned.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  discover  that  this  theory 
did  not  quite  hold  good  when  applied  to  the 
latter. 

He  might  call  his  affianced  his,  as  much 
as  he  liked,  everybody  else  might  call  her 
so ;  she,  if  questioned  as  to  the  fact,  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  admit  it.  Yet,  never- 
theless, the  first  burst  of  delight  and  triumph 
at  his  acceptance  over,  Lord  Amesbury  began 
to    discover    that    however    undoubted    his 
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tenure,  it  by  no  means  afforded  him  the 
satisfaction  he  had  expected. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
you  may  take  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink. 

Now,  Lord  Amesbury  had  brought  Agatha 
to  the  point  of  consenting  to  marry  him,  but 
as  to  inducing  her  to  pretend  that  any  feel- 
ing of  tenderness  or  preference  had  caused 
her  to  give  such  consent,  that  he  found  to 
be  wholly  out  of  the  question.  She  tolerated 
him ;  no  more,  and  any  attempt  at  remon- 
strance or  reproach  was  met  by  a  sharp 
reply,  or  an  assurance  that  if  he  were  not 
content  to  take  her  as  he  found  her,  he  was 
quite  at  liberty  to  break  the  contract.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  at  the  point  at  which 
matters  had  arrived  she  altogether  desired 
him  to  take  her  at  her  word ;  but  she  knew 
there  was  no  risk  of  that,  and  at  any  rate 
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she  was  so  very  miserable  that  it  made  her 
reckless,  and  little  inclined  to  weigh  her 
words  carefully. 

Also,  when  Lord  Amesbury  arrived  at 
Burymeade  he  did  not  meet  with  the  re- 
ception he  had  been  wont  to  see  greeting 
the  return  of  his  brother  after  any  somewhat 
prolonged  absence. 

There  was  no  concealing  the  fact,  his  own 
tenants,  servants,  dependents,  were  not  glad 
to  see  him,  and  looked  forward  to  his  mas- 
tership with  uneasy  misgivings,  regarded 
himself  with  far  more  of  fear  than  of  affec- 
tion or  respect. 

The  house,  usually  so  cheerful,  appeared 
silent,  empty,  and  deserted ; 

"  Come  away :  for  Life  and  Thought 
Here  no  longer  dwell," 

seemed    inscribed    wherever     his    footsteps 
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turned,  and  the  "  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed" began  to  discover  that  "if  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house 
for  love,  it  would  utterly  be  contemned," 
and  to  feel  that  wanting  love,  the  said 
"  substance,"  and  the  house  into  the  bar- 
gain, brought  small  joy  or  satisfaction. 

His  preparations,  however,  for  the  install- 
ation of  his  bride,  which  were  to  be  on  a 
liberal  scale,  including  the  entire  refurnishing 
of  the  house,  soon  succeeded,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  turning  his  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel,  and  finding  this  relief,  he  went  on 
with  them  with  an  almost  feverish  activity 
that  gave  him  little  time  or  attention  to 
bestow  on  any  other  subject. 

Undisputed,  too,  as  his  title  was  to  his 
new  position,  it  yet  required  a  good  deal  of 
business  with  the  representatives  of  the  law 
to   make  all  things  quite  square  and  clear 
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and  ship-shape,  especially  as  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage,  coming  at  the  same 
time,  contributed  to  complicate  matters.  So 
the  interval  between  Lord  Amesbury's  arrival 
at  Burymeade  and  that  of  his  bride  elect  in 
London,  whither  he  hurried  to  meet  her, 
passed  more  rapidly  than  he  had  at  first  an- 
ticipated. 

Agatha  had  left  that  house  in  Curzon 
Street  sworn  to  eternal  fidelity  to  Robert 
Lane;  left  it  but  a  few  hours  from  that 
when,  for  the  last  time,  she  had  been  clasped 
to  his  heart,  for  the  last  time  had  heard  the 
voice  whose  echo  still  seemed  to  hang  about 
the  spot  where,  at  her  feet,  he  had  breathed 
those  vows  that  her  act  alone  had  falsi- 
fied. 

And  now,  after  a  few  months  only,  she 
returned  to  it  the  promised  wife  of  the  man 
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whom,  on  that  very  occasion,  she  had  spoken 
of  to  Robert  with  the  dislike  and  contempt 
she  still  held  for  him.  For  the  first  time  her 
conduct  struck  her  as  it  might  strike  an 
indifferent  witness,  and  in  an  instant  she 
comprehended  what  must  be  Robert's  feeling 
for  and  opinion  of  her — how  impossible  it  was 
for  him  to  grant  her  the  pardon  she  had  half 
hoped  to  obtain,  and  bitter  self-contempt, 
self-mistrust,  took  possession  of  her,  not 
raising  her  to  better  resolutions,  nobler  aspi- 
rations, but  crushing  her  with  such  a  sense  of 
her  own  hopeless  unworthiness  as  to  take 
from  her  all  strength  to  dream  of  freeing 
herself  from  the  chain  of  circumstances  that 
she  had  suffered  to  enthral  her. 

Agatha  had  commonly  been  considered  to 
be  what  is  called  "  high-spirited,"  and  she 
certainly  regarded  herself  as  being  so,  espe- 
cially since  the  warm,  genuine  love  she  had 
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conceived  for  Robert  had  elevated  her  in  her 
own  eyes,  and  made  her  cast  aside  the  petty 
views  and  interested  considerations  of  self- 
advantage  and  expediency  that  had,  from  her 
birth,  been  constantly  placed  before  her  as 
the  only  true  and  wise  motives  of  action. 
But  I  have  observed  your  "high-spirited" 
women  are  often  like  certain  horses  that  get 
the  credit  of  being  so,  because  at  starting,  or 
when  pulled  up  rather  short,  they  make 
violent  demonstrations  and  much  ado. 

There  is  great  show  of  resistance,  an 
appearance  of  indomitable  resolution,  a  deter- 
mination to  hold  out  to  the  death;  but  be 
calm  with  them,  do  not  lose  your  temper, 
never  relax,  never  show  weakness  or  vacilla- 
tion, and  very  rarely  indeed  is  it  that  your 
"high-spirited"  ones  are  found  to  have  the 
quiet  courage  and  unflinching  resolution  in 
following  out  any  course  they  have  decided 
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upon,  that  many  a  tame-looking  creature, 
that  you  never  dreamt  possessed  any  spirit  at 
all,  is  found,  when  the  time  of  need  comes, 
to  possess. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THROUGH  THE  PARK. 

From  the  time  that  Robert  Lane  had  an- 
swered Ivy's  letter  announcing  Agatha's 
desertion  of  himself  and  acceptance  of  Lord 
Amesbury,  her  name  had  never  been  written 
or  spoken  by  him,  and  as  Ivy  had  nothing 
comforting  to  tell  him  on  the  subject,  she 
was  by  no  means  anxious  to  volunteer  any 
information  that  from  time  to  time  reached 
her.  Thus  he  knew  nothing  of  the  period 
fixed  for  the  marriage,  nothing  of  her  return 
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to  England,  nor  of  the  intended  visit  to 
Burymeade;  nor  did  he  seek  to  obtain  any 
intelligence  on  the  subject.  She  was  lost, 
dead  to  him,  and  henceforth  she  might  go 
where  and  do  what  she  listed,  and  he  would 
take  no  account  of  it. 

Yet,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  chase  the  recollection  of  her 
from  his  heart ;  and  even  while  accusing  her, 
in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present,  of 
treachery,  or  at  least  of  playing  with  his 
feelings  without  heartily  and  sincerely  en- 
gaging her  own,  he  constantly  suffered  his 
mind  to  dwell  on  that  past,  its  delights  and 
its  illusions;  to  picture  Agatha  as  he  then 
believed  her  to  be,  and,  in  default  of  present 
happiness,  to  cling  to  the  happiness  gone. 
Utterly  unfitted  as  he  was  for  either  the 
business  or  the  pleasures  of  his  London  life, 
he  sought  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr. 
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Masters  to  absent  himself  for  a  time,  and 
started  on  a  walking  tour  through  North 
Wales,  proposing  to  finish  by  a  few  days'  rest 
at  Hazlehurst,  there  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
his  brief  and  delusive  felicity. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  home 
since  the  departure  of  the  Temples  from 
Burymeade,  and  the  gloom  cast  over  the  old 
place  by  that  event,  the  effect  it  had  had  on 
his  father,  on  Mr.  Chaplin,  were  little  likely 
to  lighten  the  bitterly  painful  associations 
of  the  spot.  The  house  was  empty — that 
was  all  he  knew — all  he  would  know,  and  he 
might  at  liberty  wander  about  the  park,  and, 
from  a  distance  view  that  house  where  first 
he  had  met  her,  within  whose  door  he  had 
seen  her  disappear  on  those  occasions  when 
he  had  led  her  back  from  her  visits  to  his 
own  humble  home.  He  remembered  now 
that  evening  when,  on   their  way,  they  had 
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been  encountered  by  John  Temple,  his  own 
easy  triumph,  the  other's  sullen  discom- 
fiture. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  he 
was  then  John  Temple,  he  is  now  Lord 
Amesbury — ainsi  va  le  monde  /" 

But  to  return  to  Agatha. 

Her  betrothed  had  hurried  to  London  on 
the  news  of  her  arrival  there,  and  found  that 
absence  had  certainly  done  nothing  to  in- 
crease the  warmth  of  her  feelings  towards 
him.  She  met  him,  after  a  six  weeks'  sepa- 
ration, with  the  listless  indifference  she  might 
have  shown  to  the  most  uninteresting  ac- 
quaintance, and  received  his  account  of  the 
preparations  going  on  at  Burymeade  in  her 
honour,  as  if  the  matter  in  no  sort  of  way 
concerned  her.  To  everything  he  proposed, 
to   every  question    he    put,    regarding    her 
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tastes  and  wishes,  she  had  the  same  answers 
ready. 

"  Just  as  you  like ;  I  don't  care,  I  don't 
understand  these  things,  settle  it  with 
mamma." 

Once  or  twice  her  mother  attempted  to 
remonstrate;  then,  for  a  moment  she  fired  up 
with  the  old  indignant  spirit. 

"  Have  I  not  done  enough  ?  am  I  not  to 
have  my  face,  and  my  voice,  and  my  manner 
even,  at  my  own  control?  You  forced  me  to 
renounce  Robert  Lane,  you  forced  me  to 
accept  this  man,  you  broke  my  heart,  and 
destroyed  my  peace  of  mind,  my  self-respect, 
my  hopes,  and  my  happiness,  and  now  you 
think  you  are  to  dictate  to  me  how  to  look, 
and  speak,  and  behave.  I've  done  all  I  can 
and  all  I  will,  and  no  tyranny  shall  force  me 
to  do  more.  If  this  man,  who  has  thrust 
himself  and  whom  you  have  thrust  on  me,  is 
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dissatisfied,  let  him  tell  me  so,  and  he  will 
find  my  answer  ready." 

So  Mrs.  Blake  had  only  to  shrug  her 
shoulders,  and  hope  her  daughter's  incor- 
rigible wilfulness  would  not  let  this  unhoped- 
for fortune  slip  through  her  fingers  yet.  But 
of  this  she  could  not  feel  by  any  means 
secure.  Vincent's  control  removed  (it  was 
far  more  powerful  than  that  of  either  father 
or  mother,  because  it  was  more  calmly,  more 
steadily,  and  more  constantly  exercised,  and 
his  quiet,  withering  sarcasm  was  a  weapon 
beyond  all  others  terrible  to  her),  the  compa- 
rative vicinity  to  Robert,  the  environments 
so  associated  with  him,  all  these  raised  in  her 
visibly  a  spirit  of  rebellion  that  made  both 
her  parents  tremble  at  the  possibility  of  her 
rather  seeking  than  avoiding  a  rupture  with 
Lord  Amesbury ;  and  though  they  saw  how 
passionately  he   was   devoted   to   her,   how, 
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above  all  earthly  things  he  desired  to  secure 
her,  they  could  not  but  see  also,  how  at  times 
her  almost  insulting  manner  to  him  evoked 
the  dark  passions  over  which  he  was  little 
wont  to  keep  any  strict  control. 

Thus,  when  the  question  came  of  the  pro- 
mised visit  to  Burymeade,  it  was  no  easy  nor 
very  safe  task  to  bring  Agatha  to  the  point 
of  agreeing  to  any  time  named  for  it.  She 
evaded  the  question,  half  consented,  changed 
her  mind,  put  forward  frivolous  excuses,  till 
Lord  Amesbury's  temper  had  almost  arrived 
at  its  utmost  pitch  of  endurance,  and  until 
her  father  and  mother  regretted  that  she  had 
passed  the  age  when  means  of  a  more  vigor- 
ous character  could  be  resorted  to  to  enforce 
obedience. 

At  last,  on  a  hint  being  judiciously  thrown 
out  of  the  advisability  of  Vincent's  being  had 
over  to  attend  to  some  business  matters  in 
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London,  Agatha  se  revisait,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  fulfil  the  engagement. 

October  had  set  in  when  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  Agatha,  her  parents,  and  Lord 
Amesbury,  arrived  at  Burymeade. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  the  bride  elect  had 
said  to  her  intended,  when  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  the  visit,  "  let  everything 
be  as  quiet  as  possible;  I  don't  want  any 
triumphal  entries,  or  greeting  of  faithful 
dependants,  or  anything  of  that  kind — I 
want  to  be  incognito  as  much  as  possible  ; 
so  pray  make  your  people  understand  that, 
and  don't  let  me  be  overwhelmed  with  any 
demonstrations  or  visits,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.     Let  me  have  peace  while  I  can." 

And  so,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  thus 
graciously  expressed,  no  announcement  was 
made  of  the  expected  arrival  by  any  one  at 
the  Chase,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were 
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executed  as  quietly  as  possible;  it  being 
known  in  the  household  that  Lord  Ames- 
bury's  briefly  expressed  orders  were  always 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  intended  to  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  October  that  the 
party  arrived.  The  season  was  unusually 
advanced,  and  already  one  or  two  sharp 
night  frosts  had  nipped  the  autumn  flowers, 
and  were  bringing  on  the  foliage  premature 
decay.  To  these  succeeded  heavy,  cold, 
drenching  rains,  and  altogether  a  drearier 
time  than  it  was,  just  then,  could  hardly  be 
imagined. 

On  the  morning  after  reaching  Burymeade, 
Agatha — who  had  been  through  most  of  the 
doleful  night  lying  awake,  thinking  of  the 
"  days  that  were  no  more,"  listening  to  the 
wind  in  the  old  trees,  the  rain  and  the 
stripped  leaves  whirled  against  her  windows — 
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rose  weary  and  languid,  and  drawing  back 
the  curtain,  looked  out  on  the  park.  The 
raid  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  was  still 
making  wild  work,  sweeping  across  the 
sodden  lawns,  howling  among  the  noble  old 
elms  and  oaks,  and  beeches  and  ashes,  from 
which,  in  too  many  instances,  depended 
wrenched  and  tortured  boughs;  bearing  away 
showers  of  leaves,  and  making  the  drenched, 
shivering  deer  cower  together  in  little  knots 
wherever  they  could  best  find  shelter. 

Over  there,  straight  before  her,  she  could 
see  the  path  by  which  she  and  Robert  had 
walked  together  from  the  village.  Here  it 
lay  distinctly  visible  across  the  low  grass; 
there  the  brown  ferns  grew  up  and  hid  it ; 
further  on  it  dipped  into  a  wooded  hollow, 
where  there  was  a  little  pond ;  again  it 
mounted  the  hill,  and  was  lost  in  the 
woods ;  but  she  followed  every  step  of  it  in 
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memory,  till  she  reached  the  stile  which 
divided  it  from  the  lane  leading  to  Hazle- 
hurst.  Then  over  the  barrier,  up  the  lane 
between  high,  mossy  banks  crowned  with  the 
trees  of  the  park,  and  in  spring  time  starred 
with  primroses  and  wild  strawberry  blossoms; 
past  white  cottages  with  their  prosperous 
orchards  and  gardens  ;  past  a  large  farm- 
house, in  whose  ample  yard  cows  stood  knee- 
deep,  and  young  pigs  lay  hidden,  all  but  the 
snouts  that  grunted  the  intensity  of  their 
owner's  enjoyment,  in  the  sweet  golden 
straw;  past  the  church,  and  then  on  to 
where  a  laurel  hedge  and  wooden  wicket 
divided  from  the  road  a  garden  with  a  low 
thatched  cottage  nestling  in  the  midst. 

Once  more  a  handsome  boy,  with  a  face 
that  glows  beneath  her  smile,  opens  the  gate ; 
once  more  she  treads  the  garden  path,  the 
door  opens,  she  enters  the  narrow  hall,  voices, 
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and  dear  eyes  and  warm  hands  meet  and 
greet  her,  and  she  passes  into  the  little  flower- 
scented  room,  and — and  is  it  all  a  dream  or 
worse  ? — ten  thousand  times  worse — a  reality 
that  has  been,  and  can  never,  never  be  again ; 
and  bursting  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  Agatha, 
chilled  to  the  bones,  crushed  with  memory, 
and  regret,  and  bitter  self-contempt,  creeps 
back  to  bed,  and  is  found  by  Clemence,  who, 
despite  all  remonstrance,  she  has  brought 
over  from  Paris  with  her,  about  as  woe- 
begone a  specimen  of  a  bride  elect  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

"  Ma  pauvre  demoiselle !"  Clemence  says 
compassionately  ;  "  vous  etes  done  bien  mal- 
heureuse  ?  Voyons,  voyons,  du  courage  !  voyez 
comme  tout  est  beau  ici !  vous  aurez  tout  ce 
que  vous  pouvez  desirer!  un  magnifique 
chateau,  des  chevaux,  des  voitures,'de  ravis- 
santes  toilettes ;  vous  ferez  venir  du  monde 
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de  Londres,  vous  engagerez  vos  amis  de 
Paris,  tout  le  monde  vous  adinirera,  tout  le 
rnonde  vous  portera  envie ;  pardie  !  je  con- 
nais  plus  d'une  qui  ne  se  ferait  pas  prier  pour 
prendre  votre  place." 

But  Agatha  was  in  no  humour  to  accept 
such  consolation,  and  she  turned  her  back  on 
her  loquacious  comforter. 

"  Vous  voila  avec  vos  idees  Franchises ! 
vous  etes  comme  tout  le  monde !  non !  je 
ne  veux  pas  vous  ecouter,  vous  m'ennuyez ; 
allez-vous-en  !"  and  despite  all  Clemence's 
attempts  to  recover  her  lost  ground,  her  mis- 
tress continued  poutingly  to  reject  every 
attempt  at  reconciliation  during  the  hour  and 
a-half  that  her  toilette  lasted. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  heavily  enough. 
Agatha  eat  little,  and  took  small  pains  to 
keep  up  the  conversation,  which,  despite  Mrs. 
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Blake's  most  vigorous  attempts,  flagged  very 
decidedly. 

Lord  Amesbury  consulted  his  fiancee  as  to 
the  plans  for  the  day ;  he  had  a  horse  that 
he  wished  her  to  try,  he  thought  it  would 
exactly  suit  her;  or  would  she  go  for  a 
drive?  there  were  the  barouche  and  the 
phaeton. 

Agatha  agreed  to  the  first  proposal,  and 
Lord  Amesbury,  gratified  at  her  not  reject- 
ing any  proposition  of  his,  arranged  that  at 
half-past  three  the  horses  should  be  at  the 
door  for  her,  her  father,  and  himself,  and  a 
carriage  to  take  Mrs.  Blake  for  a  drive. 

But  Lord  Amesbury's  satisfaction  was  pre- 
mature. When  the  horses  were  announced 
Agatha  sent  word  that  she  was  tired^  and 
had  a  headache,  and  begged  they  would  go 
without  her. 

As   they  passed    out    of    the  park   gates, 
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Agatha,  in  a  plain  brown  hat,  veil  and  cloak, 
sallied  forth.  From  the  moment  she  had 
looked  out  that  morning,  she  had  been 
haunted  with  an  irresistible  longing  to  follow 
once  more  in  reality,  as  she  had  then  done  in 
fancy,  the  wiu dings  of  that  well-remembered 
path.  "  Once  more,  and  alone,"  she  said,  "  I 
must  do  it :  I  will  not  go  into  the  village — ■ 
only  to  the  spot  where  I  can  see  the  laurel 
hedge,  and  the  group  of  trees  that  shelters  the 
cottage,  and  the  smoke  that  curls  up  from 
the  roof.  I'll  do  no  more,  but  that  I 
must  do." 

On  she  went,  through  the  ferns,  past  the 
hollow,  where  the  pond,  deep  and  muddy, 
threatened  to  flood  the  path ;  up  the  hill 
and  into  the  wood,  where  the  shortening  day 
and  the  crossing  branches  made  a  premature 
twilight.  Before  her  she  perceived  the  figure 
of  a  man — she  slackened  her  steps,  but  she 
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soon  perceived  that  the  person  sauntered  at 
so  very  slow  a  pace,  that  her  only  chance  of 
getting  him  out  of  sight  was  by  walking 
quickly  and  so  passing  him. 

She  proceeded  to  do  so.  Suddenly  a  feel- 
ing as  though  an  electric  shock  had  struck 
through  her,  caused  her  to  stop  and  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart.  At  the  same  moment  the 
man  turned,  and  she  and  Robert  stood  face 
to  face.  A  mist  passed  over  her  eyes,  but 
through  it  she  saw  a  pale,  large-eyed  face,  in 
white  still  reproachful  anger.  She  mur- 
mured his  name,  stretched  out  a  hand  to  him, 
advanced  a  step,  but  he  turned  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.  CHAPLIN'S  VISITOR. 

Mr.  Chaplin  was  sitting  by  his  evening 
fire  in  solitary  meditation.  His  big  feet 
were  crossed  on  the  rug,  worked  for  him 
long  days  ago  by  Ivy,  and  only  put  down 
because  she  declared,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  it  would  bitterly  hurt  her  feelings  if 
laid  by,  as  Mr.  Chaplin  proposed,  literally 
in  lavender.  His  big  hands  was  folded  across 
his  big  waistcoat,  which  was,  every  now  and 
then,  heaved  up  with  a  big   sigh,  and   his 
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eyes  were  absently  fixed  on  the  fire,  watch- 
ing the  blazes  and  the  little  jets  of  gas,  now 
bursting  out  in  clear,  vivid,  noisy  flames, 
now  subsiding  into  mimic  fountains  of  white 
smoke. 

The  other  side  of  the  hearth  was  occupied 
by  a  large  white  Persian  cat,  sitting  with 
her  fox-like  tail  wrapped  round  her  toes, 
and  her  mild  blue  eyes  occasionally  directed 
to  her  master's  face,  with  an  expression  of 
gentleness  and  affection  to  be  found  in  no 
other  creature  of  the  feline  race  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  room  was  very  small,  the  furniture 
old-fashioned,  ill-assorted,  and  shabby;  but 
with  the  books,  drawings,  and  flowers — even 
at  that  time  of  year,  Mr.  Chaplin  contrived 
to  be  supplied  with  flowers — that  abounded 
in  it,  and  a  certain  artistic  arrangement  of 
objects  of  little  intrinsic  value  or  beauty,  it 
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possessed,  for  refined  eyes,  especially,  no 
inconsiderable  charm  ;  now,  particularly, 
when  the  glancing  firelight  and  the  shaded 
lamp  gave  it  a  warmth  and  glow  in  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  out-door  atmosphere^ 
vexed  by  storm  and  rain. 

Mr.  Chaplin  had  been  thinking  all  the 
evening  of  Ivy,  having,  that  morning,  when 
he  paid  his  usual  visit  of  tuition  to  Hope, 
had  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  her  to  her 
father,  left  out  by  the  latter  for  his  inspec- 
tion. To  him,  the  tone,  though  intended  to 
be  perfectly  cheerful,  was  not  satisfactory : 
in  reply  to  evidently  anxious  questions  put 
by  her  father  as  to  the  state  of  her  health, 
the  replies  were  vague  and  spoke  of  expected 
improvement,  anticipated  return  of  strength, 
but  could  say  little  for  the  present ;  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  well  knew  that  Ivy,  so  long  as  she 
could  keep  within  the  limits  of  truth,  would 
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be  only  too  glad  to  make  the  best  story 
she  could.  The  looked-for  visit  of  her 
father  and  sisters  had,  from  the  former 
having  unexpectedly  failed  in  his  arrange- 
ments for  finding  a  medical  man  to  supply 
his  place  during  his  absence,  been  unavoid- 
ably postponed,  and  this  she  had  felt  as  a 
cruel  disappointment. 

She  mentioned,  incidentally  too,  that  now 
the  fine  weather  was  gone,  and  they  were 
kept  so  much  more  to  the  house,  her  husband 
began  to  miss  his  library,  as  he  had  done 
but  little  in  the  summer ;  and  none  better 
than,  few  so  well  as,  Mr.  Chaplin  knew  the 
extent  of  that  loss. 

"  Ah,  poor  man,  dreary,  dreary  work ! 
long,  stormy  autumn  days,  shut  up  in  a 
house  that  must  seem  to  him  a  mere  cot; 
ill-built,  wind  and  rain  coming  in  at  all 
the    doors    and    windows — Fve    seen    such 
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houses  in  France — and  scarce  of  books. 
Lord !  how  will  he  ever  get  through  the 
winter  ?  and  how  will  she  f  for  let  who  will 
suffer,  their  sufferings  are  as  surely  cast 
upon  her  as  the  camera  casts  sun-pictures  on 
the  paper, 

"  Ah,  well !  the  old  story  of  folks  marrying 
and  laying  other  folks'  burthens  on  their 
backs  as  well  as  their  own  !  And  I've  no 
doubt  that  poor,  petted,  spoiled  girl  is  full 
of  her  fancies  and  ailments  now  she's  bored, 
and  Ivy  has  to  stand  that  too.  Curious  how 
some  women  seem  to  be  born  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  do  for  other  people  what 
those  people  can't  or  won't  do  for  themselves 
— and  they  like  it — there's  the  beauty  of  it ! 

"  Lord !  how  the  rain  does  come  down — 
what  a  night!"  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  the  elemental  warfare, 
rose,  went  to  the  window,  and  drawing  back 
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the  curtain,  looked  out.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
and  he  could  see  nothing — only  hear  the 
girding  and  swaying  of  the  trees,  and  the 
rush  and  plash  of  the  angry  rain. 

Presently,  another  sound  caught  his  ear 
— the  sound  of  some  one  endeavouring  to 
unlatch  the  garden  gate. 

After  two  or  three  ineffectual  and  evidently 
impatient  efforts,  the  nocturnal  visitor  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  quick  step  sounded  on  the 
gravel  walk,  and  in  another  instant  the  light 
from  the  window  fell  on  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  closely  shrouded  in  cloak  and  veil, 
who  came  straight  up  to  it,  and  made  an 
imploring  sign  to  him  to  open  the  door.  He 
did  so,  and  amid  the  rush  of  wind  and  rain 
that  accompanied  her,  the  woman  entered 
the  little  hall,  and  flinging  down  on  the 
oil-cloth  the  drenched  and  streaming  cloak 
that  had  enshrouded  her,  walked  at  once  and 
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uninvited  into  the  sitting  room,  followed  by 
her  amazed  and  much  perplexed  host. 

As  yet,  not  one  word  had  passed,  and  the 
visitor  had  sat  down,  and  the  visited  had 
stood  some  seconds  staring  and  rubbing  his 
hands  ere  the  silence  was  broken. 

Then  a  voice,  a  voice  he  had  heard  before, 
though  he  could  not  recall  when  or  under 
what  circumstances,  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Chaplin,  I  have  short  time  for  ex- 
planation— but  I  want  you  to  help  one  of 
the  most  miserable  creatures  on  God's  earth 
this  night.  Do  you  remember  me?"  and 
throwing  back  the  drenched  veil,  Mr.  Chaplin 
recognised  the  blanched  and  haggard  face  of 
Agatha  Blake. 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul !  my  dear  young 
lady !  to  be  sure — to  be  sure  I  remember 
you !     What  do  you  want  of  me— what  can 
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I  do  ?  dear  me,  dear  me  !  how  wet  you  are — 
won't  you  take  anything?  won't  you " 

"  No,  nothing,  thank  you— never  mind, 
the  wet's  nothing.  Let  me  say  what  I  have 
to  say  and  be  gone.  You  are  the  oldest 
friend  of  the  Lanes.  Did  Robert  ever  say 
anything  to  you  about  me?" 

There  was  no  flinching  in  the  large,  dark, 
suffering  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  as  she  asked 
the  question  and  waited  for  the  answer. 

"  Dear  me,  no ;  not  exactly — I  can't  say 
he  ever  did," 

"  Did  his  father  ?  did  Ivy  ?  in  a  word,  did 
you  know  that  there  was  an  attachment — a 
sort  of  engagement  between  us  ? " 

"  Well,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  something 
of  the  sort,  certainly." 

"  And  you  heard,  perhaps,  that  when  I 
found  I  could  do  better,  I  threw  him  over? 
Did  you  hear  that?" 
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"  I  heard  you  had  accepted  Lord  Ames- 
bury,  and  I  knew  Robert  was  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  mind.  I  know  that  much,  though  I 
heard  little  more — from  him  nothing." 

"  And,  of  course,  you  thought  as  he 
thought — as  everybody  thinks.  Well,  listen 
to  me,  and  though,  perhaps,  what  I  have  to 
tell  does  not  alter  the  facts,  it  may  give  you 
a  new  reading  of  them." 

And  with  voluble  distinctness,  Agatha 
poured  out  her  story  to  her  astonished  and 
pitying  listener,  ending  with  the  account  of 
her  yesterday's  encounter. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  when  the  narrative 
was  concluded,  "what  I  want  you  to  do  is 
this.  I  can't  live  under  Robert's  contempt 
and  hatred.  His  face,  as  I  saw  it  yesterday, 
will  haunt  me  to  my  grave  ii  that  is  allowed 
to  remain  as  my  last  impression  of  it.  I 
want  you  to  give  him  this  letter,  I  want  you 
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to  tell  him  something  of  what  I  have  just 
told  you.     Will  you  do  this  for  me?" 

Mr.  Chaplin  was  sorely  puzzled. 

"  But,  my  poor  young  lady,  you  are  still 
engaged  to  Lord  Amesbury,  are  you  not? 
and — a — and — may  I  ask — ^forgive  me — but 
not  knowing  what  this  letter  contains — I 
don't  feel  justified,  either  as  regards  his 
lordship  or  Robert*....." 

She  snatched  the  letter  from  his  hand  with 
an  expression  of  impatient  despair,  and  tore 
it  open. 

"  There,  read  it,  read  it.  Then  give  me 
a  yes  or  a  no." 

The  letter  was  brief-— only  beseeching  his 
forgiveness,  protesting  her  own  wretchedness, 
and  ending  by  saying  her  fate  was  in  his 
hands.  It  was  evidently  intended  that  this 
last  phrase  should  bear  what  construction  the 
reader  might  choose  to  put  upon  it. 
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"  Will  you  give  it  or  not  ?"  she  said,  when 
Mr.  Chaplin  had  arrived  at  the  end.  "  I 
have  no  one  but  you  to  depend  upon ;  I  dare 
not  send  it  to  his  house,  and  if  I  did  I  dare 
say  he  would  not  read  it.  Oh  !  for  God's 
sake  ! — if  you  only  knew  what  I  suffer — oh  ! 
take  it !  this  is  my  last  chance  !" 

Mr.  Chaplin  might  have  asked,  Of  what? 
but  he  was  himself  too  much  perplexed  and 
agitated  to  think  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  Til  take 
it.  But  my  mind  greatly  misgives  me  I'm 
not  doing  right." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  is  it  not  doing  right  to  re- 
lieve a  fellow- creature  from  some  of  the 
agony  I  now  endure?  Is  it  not  right  to 
strive  to  soften  the  bitterness  that  is  now  in 
Robert's  heart  against  me  ?  Is  it  not  right 
to  let  him  see  I  have  not  deceived  him ;  that 
I   have    only    yielded    to   force  —  or   what 
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amounted  to  it — in  this  frightful  sacrifice  of 
him  and  of  myself  ?  Oh !  yes,  it  is  right, 
and  you  will  do  it,  and  will  let  me  know 
all  he  says  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  !  You 
will  see  him  to-morrow,  and  I  will  come  the 
day  after.  You'll  drop  me  a  line  to  say 
at  what  hour.  I  know  you'll  do  this  !  And 
now  I  must  be  gone." 

And  without  waiting  till  Mr.  Chaplin 
should  recover  himself,  Agatha  rose,  and 
proceeded  to  put  on  her  wet  cloak  again, 
and  once  more  to  sally  forth  alone  into  the 
stormy  night. 

"  You  mustn't  go  by  yourself!"  Mr.  Chap- 
lin exclaimed ;  "  you  mustn't  indeed  !  I 
can't  allow  it !  through  the  park  this  weather 
and  at  this  hour !  Why,  Lord  bless  me ! 
there's  eleven  striking  now  !  How  will  you 
get  in  ?  Dear,  dear  !  my  poor  child  !  how 
very  imprudent !" 
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Agatha  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Not  one  step  further.  I  shall  be  quite 
safe — my  maid  waits  for  me — she  has  the 
key  of  the  garden-door,  and  will  let  me  in 
when  she  hears  my  signal  and  sees  that  the 
coast  is  clear.  No.  Go  back,  dear  Mr. 
Chaplin.  To-morrow  you  will  see  Robert, 
and  you  will  let  me  know  directly  when  I 
am  to  come.     Good  night !" 

And  she  pulled  the  door  after  her,  and 
was  gone  before  Mr.  Chaplin  could  get  out 
another  word. 

Mr.  Chaplin  went  back  to  his  sitting-room 
and  placed  himself  once  more  in  his  chair ; 
but  not  lounging  at  his  ease  as  he  had  done 
an  hour  ago.  He  sat  on  the  very  edge,  with 
his  knees  apart  and  a  hand  on  each,  the  very 
picture  of  anxious  perplexity. 

"  I  never  undertook  a  commission  less  to 
my  mind  in  all  my  born  days  !"  thought  the 
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worthy  man.  A  nice  thing  for  a  fat  old  fool 
like  me,  going  on  to  seventy,  to  be  receiving 
errant  damsels  o'  nights,  and  conveying  their 
love  -  messages,  and  appointing  clandestine 
meetings  to  bring  them  back  their  answers  ! 
Yet  how  could  I  help  it  ?  That  poor,  wild, 
ill -governed  creature!  Heaven  help  her! 
If  I'd  refused,  the  deuce  only  knows  what 
crazy  prank  she  might  have  been  after ! 
Refused  !  ay,  much  chance  I  had  of  refusing  ! 
These  women — devils  or  angels- — they're  all 
alike  for  winding  us  round  their  fingers ! 

"  Well,  '  if  it  were  done  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly ;'  so 
to-morrow,  as  she  says,  I'll  do  it.  And  yet, 
hang  it !  I  don't  quite  know  now  what  she's 
driving  at !  Does  she  or  doesn't  she  mean 
to  be  off  with  my  lord  and  on  with  Robert 
again  ?  Faith,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the 
means  of  making  that  bargain  for  him  !  How- 
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ever,  I'll  sleep  on  it,  and  see  in  the  morning 
how  the  thing  had  best  be  managed." 

Through  the  rain  and  the  wind  and  the 
mud  Agatha  made  her  way  home  rapidly, 
and  with  a  somewhat  relieved  mind. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,"  she  said,  "  I 
shall,  at  least,  know  what  to  depend  upon. 
If  he  takes  that  last  phrase  literally  and  in 
its  full  meaning,  and  opens  his  heart  and  his 
arms  to  me  once  more,  no  earthly  power 
shall  keep  us  asunder.  If  not — well,  I  have 
only  to  keep  on  my  present  course  and  let 
what  will  come  of  it." 

Arrived  at  the  Chase,  Agatha  gave  the 
pre-arranged  signal,  the  throwing  a  few 
grains  of  gravel  against  Clemence's  window. 
In  a  few  moments  the  garden  door  at  the 
back  of  the  house  gently  opened,  and  the 
two  women  glided  up  to  Agatha's  room, 
which,  fortunately,  was  on  the  first  landing. 
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"  Have  they  inquired  after  me?"  was  her 
first  hurried  question,  when  safe  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

"  Oh !  oui,  mademoiselle,  deux  ou  trois 
fois ;  et  madame  voulait  venir  vous  voir, 
mais  j'ai  dit  que  vous  aviez  si  mal  a  la  tete 
que  vous  ne  pouviez  supporter  ni  la  lumiere 
ni  le  moindre  bruit ;  et  j'ai  fait  une  quantite 
de  tisanes  et  de  cochonneries,  et  j'ai  fait 
monter  dans  l'antichambre  un  bain  de  pied 
chaud  avec  de  la  moutarde !  Et  puis  j'ai 
dit  que  vous  etiez  un  peu  mieux,  et  que  vous 
aviez  envie  de  dormir.  Comme  cela  tout 
s'est  bien  passe." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  CRISIS. 

Next  day,  Mr.  Chaplin  proceeded  to  Dr. 
Lane's  house,  with  Agatha's  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  mission  very  heavy  on  his 
heart.  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  he  had  been  sorely  tempted  to  en- 
close the  epistle  to  her,  with  a  note  stating 
how  impossible  he  found  it  conscientiously 
to  fulfil  her  desire. 

"  But  then,"  reflected  the  good  man,  "  I'm 
sure  and  certain  that  if  I  throw  up  the  busi- 
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ness  she'll  do  something  crazy  that  will  get 
her,  and  perhaps  Robert  too,  into  some  con- 
founded scrape ;  and  I  wouldn't,  for  more 
than  I  should  like  to  say,  risk  that,  even  for 
her  sake,  let  alone  him.  A  fine  creature  she 
might  have  been  if  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  way  she  should  go !  A  beautiful 
woman !  what  hair,  and  what  a  skin  !  all  the 
old  Venetians  couldn't  beat  that  colouring ! 
If  Robert  made  ever  so  great  a  fool  of  him- 
self about  her,  I  couldn't  blame  him — though 
I  must  try  to  prevent  him  all  the  same." 

So  Mr.  Chaplin,  having  donned  his  hat 
and  taken  a  farewell  view  of  his  flowers  and 
and  an  inventory  of  the  buds  on  a  rose- 
coloured  camellia  —  the  very  camellia  that 
had  furnished  the  blossoms  worn  by  Ivy  at 
that  first  dinner  at  Burymeade — he  started. 

Now,  as  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned, 
it  was  Mr.  Chaplin's  custom,  when  labouring 
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under  any  emotion,  to  case  the  outward  man 
in  an  armour  of  extra  gruffness.  So  when 
his  pupil,  Hope,  now  a  tall  girl  of  fourteen, 
and  fully  keeping  up  her  early  promise  of 
beauty,  greeted  him  as  usual,  he  had  only 
a  nod  and  a  short  "  Where's  Robert  ?"  in 
reply. 

"  Robert's  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  Mr.  Chaplin ;  do  you  want  him  now  ? 
shall  I  call  him  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  I'll  go  to  him.  I  can't  give 
you  your  lessons  to-day,  child,  I've  other 
fish  to  fry.  And  a  nice  kettle  of  fish  it  is," 
he  added  to  himself,  as  he  resumed  his  hat 
and  passed  out  by  the  back  door. 

The  rain  had  rained  itself  out  in  the  night, 
and  the  weather  was  striving  languidly  to 
clear.  Here  and  there  a  blue  patch  of  sky 
broke  out  from  the  clouds,  and  the  pure 
trill  of  a  robin,  whose  breast  the  first  gleam 
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of  watery  sunshine  dyed  a  brighter  red, 
caught  the  old  man's  sensitive  attention, 
ever  alive  to  all  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
manifestations  of  beauty. 

"  Ah !  you're  there,  are  you  ?"  he  said, 
apostrophising  the  bird,  which,  perched  on 
a  silver  birch,  was  near  enough  for  him  to 
catch  the  sparkle  of  its  large  bright  eye. 
"  Yet  for  all  your  glittering  eyes  and  your 
sweet  song,  you've  a  bleeding  breast  like 
many  another  of  us ;  ay,  and  you  can  be 
cruel,  and  torture  any  hapless  insect  that 
comes  under  your  claw;  and  you  can  set 
two  Mr.  Robins  by  the  ears  and  watch 
them  fighting  for  you,  like  two  little  tigers. 
Only  when  you've  chosen  between  them  you 
stick  to  your  choice — for  the  season,  at  all 
events !" 

Mr.  Chaplin's  soliloquy  brought  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  where,  under  the  row 
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of  trees  that  formed  its  boundary,  Robert 
was  sauntering  in  solitary  gloom. 

"  Man  alive !  do  you  want  to  kill  yourself 
with  rheumatism,  and  bronchites,  and  heaven 
knows  what,  dawdling  about  under  the  drip 
of  these  trees !"  was  the  speech  with  which 
Mr.  Chaplin  called  his  young  friend's  atten- 
tion. "  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  but  be  hanged 
if  I  talk  here  !  Come  along ;"  and  taking 
Robert's  arm,  he  drew  him  passively  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  was  not  commanded  by 
the  house.  Once  arrived  on  its  centre  broad 
gravel  walk,  he,  controlling  his  trepidation 
by  an  assumption  of  extra  brusquerie,  began 
to  open  the  subject  of  his  mission.  "  I'm 
come  here  on  an  errand  I'd  much  rather  have 
been  spared.     I'm  sent  to  you  by  a  lady." 

"  A  lady  ?"  Robert  turned  round  and 
faced  Mr.  Chaplin,  with  a  look  of  eager, 
startled  inquiry. 
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"  Yes,"  Mr.  Chaplin  said,  nodding  man)" 
times,  and  fumbling  in  his  pockets.  "  A  lady, 
yes,  the  first  letter  of  whose  name  is  Agatha 
Blake,  and  she's  sent  you  a  letter,  and  here  it- 
is,  and  now  read  it — it's  open,  you  see,  she 
opened  it  herself  and  made  me  read  it,  when 
I  objected  to  making  a  d — d  old  Mercury  of 
myself.  There  !"  and  Mr.  Chaplin  thrust 
the  crumpled  missive  into  Robert's  hand,  and 
took  snuff  violently,  and  blew  his  nose 
sonorously  two  or  three  times  during  the 
young  man's  perusal  thereof. 

Robert  went  over  the  letter  more  than 
once,  then  folded  it  up,  shook  his  head  and 
smiled  bitterly. 

.,  "  The  same  to  the  last !  still  managing  a 
retreat  for  herself.  If  she  had  said,  in  the 
first  instance,  '  I  renounce  Lord  Amesbury 
and  come  back  to  yon,'  oh,  then  all  should 
have  been   forgotten   and  forgiven  ;  then,  in 
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spite  of  every  earthly  barrier  that  could  have 
been  raised  between  us,  I  would  have  taken 
her  to  me,  and  made  for  her  a  home,  and 
swept  from  my  memory  every  thought  that 
could  have  accused  her.  But,  no  !  see,  '  My 
fate  is  in  your  hands,'  that  may  mean  every- 
thing or  nothing.  She  would  throw  all  the 
responsibility  on  me — she  would  safeguard 
her  own  amour-propre,  and  preserve  for  her- 
self the  position  she  has  secured,  in  case  of 
my  not  taking  the  phrase  in  its  fullest  and 
most  literal  meaning.  God  forgive  her !  I 
wish  I  could.  But  tell  me,"  he  said  sud- 
denly, and  with  renewed  eagerness,  "  tell  me, 
when  and  how  did  you  see  her  ?  she  gave  you 
this  letter  herself,  you  say  ?     Tell  me  all !" 

Mr.  Chaplin  related  Agatha's  visit,  endea- 
vouring, at  first,  to  assume  a  sneering  tone, 
but  irresistibly  warming  at  the  recollection  of 
her  voice,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  so  replete 
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at  once  with  passion,  grace  and  comraand> 
till  Robert's  flushed  face  and  kindling  eye 
warned  him  of  the  danger  he  was  bringing  on 
him  he  came  to  save. 

"  Good  heavens !"  the  young  man  ex- 
claimed wildly,  "  if  I  could  believe  she  was  in 
earnest !  if  I  could  but  trust  her  ! — and  what 
possible  motive  could  she  have  now  for 
deceiving  me?  Am  I  to  condemn  her  for 
ever  for  a  moment's  weakness  under  frightful 
temptation  ? 

"  Oh.  Agatha !  even  the  day  before  yester- 
day— before  I  heard  all  this — when  I  turned 
and  saw  her,  my  first  impulse  was  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  to  take  her  to  my  heart 
and  bear  her  away — far,  anywhere  where  we 
could  shut  out  the  recollection  of  everything 
but  our  two  selves.  Oh !  when  she  spoke 
my  name,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  and 
T  saw  the  beseeching  agony  of  that  face  that 
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I  once  thought  could  never  look  on  me  but 
with  a  smile,  my  very  soul  melted.  And 
then,  suddenly,  on  the  outstretched  hand  I 
saw  the  flash  of  a  gorgeous  ring— a  new  ring, 
I  had  all  the  old  ones  by  heartland  I  knew 
whence  that  ring  came,  and  what  it  was  the 
bado-e  of — and  I  turned  and  rushed  into  the 
woods,  and  never  came  home  till  far  on  in 
the  night.  No,  no ;  she  is  not  true  !  she  is 
not  the  woman  to  give  herself  up  wholly, 
without  reserve  or  arriere-pensee.  No;  I 
dare  not  trust  her  !" 

By  this  conclusion  Mr.  Chaplin's  mind  was 
very  greatly  relieved. 

"  Right,  right,  Robert — she  is  much  to  be 
pitied,  but  she's  not  to  be  trusted,  that's 
certain.  And  now  tell  me,  what  message  am 
I  to  take  to  her  ?" 

"  Tell  her — oh!  to  think  you  will  see  her, 
and  talk  to  her,  face  to  face — well !"  and  he 
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laughed  bitterly.  "Lord  Amesbury  does  that 
every  day  !  Tell  her  I  forgive  her — no,  that  I 
will  strive  to  forgive  her.  That  I  acquit  her 
of  deceit  in  the  past,  that  I  believe  her  to  be 
more  weak  than  heartless,  and  that  I  thank 
her  for  restoring  to  me  at  least  that  much. 
The  idea  that  she  had  been  making  a  mere 
plaything  and  pastime  of  a  man  that  adored 
her  as  I  did,  was  the  worst  and  the  hardest 
of  all  to  bear.  But  now  I  can  think  of  her 
as  having  been  in  earnest  in  the  professions 
she  made;  now  I  have  a  hold,  at  least,  on 
the  past,  that,  at  all  events,  was  not  a  delu- 
sion ;  and  it  is  something  to  know  that 
I  then  held  what  was  a  reality — perishable 
enough,  God  knows !  but  yet,  while  it  lasted, 
more  than  a  phantom  and  a  mockery,  as,  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  believed  it  to  be. 

"  You  may  tell  her  this,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  you  choose.     But  we  must  meet  no  more ; 
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dare  not  risk  it,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  any 
more  in  her  presence ;  and  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  meeting  I  will  return  at  once  to 
town.  By  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  on 
my  way." 

Mr.  Chaplin  wrung  Robert's  hand. 

"  Right,  my  boy !  quite  right,  bravely 
resolved  !  Flight,  in  such  a  case,  shows  more 
courage  than  an  attempt  to  hold  the  ground 
that  a  mere  accident,  even,  may,  any  day, 
cause  to  crumble  from  under  your  feet. 
Have  you  told  your  father  anything  about 
this  affair  ?" 

"Not  yet.  But  to-night  he  shall  know 
all !  I  cannot  place  too  many  barriers  between 
myself  and  that  unhappy  girl.  Heaven  help 
her,  and  keep  her  straight  in  the  perilous 
path- she  is  going!  Oh,  Mr.  Chaplin  !"  and 
Robert  dashed  away  the  tears  that  rose  to  his 
eyes,  u  be  gentle  with  her !  her's  is  a  terrible 
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position,  and  let  her  faults  be  what  they  may 
she  has  great  qualities.  You  will  see  her 
to-morrow — you  will  tell  her  I  forgive  her  as 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  where  the  wrongs  of 
man  to  man  are  fairly  judged  !  I  will  not 
wait  here  to  learn  the  result  of  your  inter- 
view, you  will  write  it  to  me.  And  now 
farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  !  what  you 
have  told  me  to-day,  has  greatly  lightened 
the  load  of  bitterness  on  my  heart !" 

"Humph!"  thought  Mr.  Chaplin,  as  Robert 
turned  back  after  accompanying  him  to  the 
gate ;  "  I've  made  a  better  job  of  it  than  I 
expected  at  one  time.  Egad,  I  was  in  a  deuce 
of  a  fright  when  I  saw  him  fire  up  when  I,  like 
a  confounded  soft  old  fool  as  1  was,  told  him 
all  about  her  coming  to  me.  He's  right  to 
be  off:  let  her  come  across  his  path  now, 
and  wheugh!  I  wouldn't  give  that  for  his 
resistance.     Well,  now  to  write  to  her ;  I'm 
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not  out  of  the  scrape  yet,  though  I  hope  I've 
got  through  the  worst  of  it.  Catch  me 
playing  go-between  ogain  !" 

It  was  no  very  easy  task  for  Mr.  Chaplin 
to  compose  the  note,  brief  as  it  was,  to 
Agatha.  In  the  first  place  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  how  to  begin  it,  how  to 
steer  clear  between  too  much  formality  and 
too  much  familiarity ;  so  after  heading  two  or 
three  sheets  of  paper  with  "  Madam,"  "  dear 
Miss  Blake,"  "  Mr.  Chaplin  presents  his  re- 
spectful compliments,"  he  determined  to  cut 
the  knot  he  could  not  untie,  and  plunge  at 
once  into  the  matter  in  hand. 

Ay,  but  how  to  do  this  ?  how  to  escape 
saying  too  much  or  too  little  ? 

"  Pshaw  !  least  said  's  soonest  mended  !'" 
concluded  Mr.  Chaplin ;  so,  taking  another 
sheet,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  executed 
Miss    Blake's   commission,  and  hoped  to  be 
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allowed  the  honour  of  communicating  the 
result  when  and  how  it  might  please  her  to 
appoint.  This  done,  he  closed  the  letter, 
and  thinking  that  the  post  would  be  the 
safest  mode  of  conveyance,  he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  proceeded  to  take  it  to  the  office. 

He  was  walking  along  slowly,  when  a  trim 
personage  of  the  feminine  gender  suddenly 
turned  up  from  the  lane  that  passed  by  the 
park,  stopped  in  front  of  him,  dropped  a 
slight  curtsey,  and  said 

"  Pardon,  monsieur !" 

Mr.  Chaplin  paused  and  waited  for  what 
more  the  trim  personage  had  to  say. 

"  Zeece  ees  Meestare  Shapleen,  I  have  ze 
honour  to  address?" 

Mr.  Chaplin,  hat  in  hand,  and  much  aston- 
ished, replied, 

"My  name  is  Chaplin,  yes." 

The   personage  instantly  looked  round  in 
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all  directions,  assumed  an  air  of  intense  mys- 
tery, and  half  whispered, 

"  Ai  come  from  Meece  Blake.  You  have 
a  lettare?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  surely,  here  it  is !" 

"  You  have  seen  Monsieur  Robert  ?  Ah, 
zat  poor  young  man  !  it  is  desolating,  mon- 
sieur, n'  est-ce-pas,  all  zis  affair  ?" 

"  Humph  !" 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  si  vous  saviez !"  proceeded 
Clemence,  in  no  way  daunted  by  Mr.  Chap- 
lin's highly  discouraging  manner ; 

"  Zey  loved  zemselves,*  zeeze  poor  young- 
creatures,  but  zey  adored  zemselves  !  I  was 
zeir  friend,  I  aided  zem,  I  did  for  zem  all  zat 
zeir  sistare  could  do  !  mais,  wat  would  you  ? 
ze  fazare,   ze  mozare,   ze   brozare,   des  intri- 

*  Literal  translation  of  "  ils  s'  aimaient."  The  writer- 
has  heard  it  thus  used. 
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guants,  monsieur,  des  mechants  —  wat  you 
call  naughty  peoples — zey  put  zemselves  en 
travers,  zey  make  scene,  zey  watch  mademoi- 
selle, zey  watch  me ;  et,  un  beau  jour — crac  ! 
tout  est  fini!  and  mademoiselle  must  marry 

milord,    et mais,     perhaps     you     settel 

somesing  wis  Monsieur  Robert  ?  Dites- 
donc,  monsieur  ?  oh  !  have  you  settel  some- 
sing  ?" 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Chaplin,  sternly,  thrust- 
ing the  letter  into  Clemence's  hand ;  "  give 
that  to  Miss  Blake  and  she  '11  tell  you  as 
much  as  pleases  her;"  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  Mr.  Chaplin  beat  a  speedy  retreat. 

"  Quelle  brute !"  was  Clemence's  excla- 
mation, when  left  to  herself.  "  Ah,  si 
mademoiselle  m'  avait  confie  cette  affaire ! 
elle  n'  avait  qu'  a  me  laisser  faire,  et  j'  aurais 
tout   arrange  pour  le  mieux.      Mais,  depe- 
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chons-nous  !  qu'  est  ce  qu'  elle  peut  contenir, 
cette  fameuse  lettre  ?" 

And  in  her  desire  to  ascertain  this,  Cle- 
mence  started  off  at  a  run  down  the  muddy 
lane. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PAST  AND  GONE. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  when  his  eye  was  caught  hy 
a  vision  of  Clemence,  tripping  lightly  up  to 
the  door.  Mr.  Chaplin's  instant  impulse — 
on  which  he  acted — was  to  drop  the  blind, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  step  with  a  speed 
and  lightness,  very  unusual  to  him,  towards 
the  back  premises. 

"  Martha,"  he  whispered,  "  there's  some- 
body   at   the    door !    there !"    as  Ciemence's 
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knock  sounded.  '*  If  she's  got  a  letter,  but 
also  wants  to  see  me,  bring  it  in,  and  say 
I'm  particularly  occupied — not  at  home — 
anything  you  like.  If  she's  only  a  message, 
and  won't  give  it  to  you,  and  insists  on 
seeing  me — mind,  only  if  she  insists — why, 
then,  you  must  let  her  in,  I  suppose;  but 
knock  at  the  door  in  five  minutes,  and  say 
I'm  wanted.     Do  you  mind  ?" 

And  in  great  trepidation  Mr.  Chaplin 
stole  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and  remained 
with  the  door  in  his  hand,  listening. 

Infinite  was  his  relief,  when  he  heard 
merely, 

"  For  Meestare  Shapleen  —  now  —  imme- 
diate !"  and  the  door  close,  evidently  shut- 
ting the  visitor  out,  not  in. 

Clemence's  dignity  had  been  far  too  much 
wounded  by  his  manner  on  the  preceding 
day,  for  her  to  desire  a  second  interview. 
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The  note  from  Agatha,  which  Martha 
brought  in,  was  full  of  earnest  thanks,  but 
said  that  as  it  was  quite  uncertain  when  the 
writer  might  contrive  to  get  out  alone,  with- 
out suspicion,  she  could  not  name  any  pre- 
cise hour  to  come  to  him.  However,  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  would  be 
almost  sure  to  be  with  him. 

"  Pleasant !  "  grumbled  Mr.  Chaplin  ; 
"  two  days  lost  about  this  plaguy  affair, 
and  two  days'  lessons  for  Hopie  neglected ! 
I  wish,  when  people  get  into  scrapes,  they'd 
contrive  to  get  out  of  them  without  hauling 
in  other  folks!  It's  like  throwing  oneself 
into  the  river,  and  then  holloaing  to  some- 
body to  come  and  help  you  out,  and 
dragging  them  in  after  you  !  And  I'm  sure, 
when  she  does  come,  I  don't  know  how  I'm 
to  tell  her  that  Robert  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  her,  and  is  off  like  a  deer  that  o-ets 
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wind  of  the  stalker! — for  that's  the  upshot 
of  it,  put  it  how  we  may." 

To  compose  his  mind,  Mr.  Chaplin  pro- 
ceeded to  his  greenhouse,  and  ere  long,  amid 
the  delightful  cares  bestowed  on  his  beloved 
flowers,  succeeded  it  attaining  his  object, 
pro  tern. 

'But  soon  a  quick,  imperious  knock  at  the 
door  startled  him  back  into  a  recollection 
of  the  trial  awaiting  him. 

He  opened  the  door  himself,  and  ushered 
Agatha  into  the  sitting-room. 

" Well?"  she  said,  throwing  back  her 
veil,  and  showing  the  same  pale  face  and 
feverishly  anxious  eyes  of  the  previous 
night. 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,"  Mr.  Chap- 
lin began,  in  much  trepidation,  "  I  gave 
your  letter  —  your  messages  —  and — a— 
and " 
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"  Try,"  exclaimed  Agatha,  "  try  to  repeat 
his  reply,  word  for  word.  Never  mind  if  he 
spoke  harshly,  I  must  know  the  truth,  and 
anything  is  better  than  suspense !  Think  a 
moment,  and  tell  me  his  own  words  as  nearly 
as  you  can.'5 

Thus  adjured,  Mr.  Chaplin  repeated,  with 
what  accuracy  he  could,  such  parts  of  the 
conversation  as  he  judged  it  right  and  safe 
for  her  to  hear.  She  listened,  breathless,  to 
the  end,  still  seeming  to  expect,  to  hope  for 
something  that  did  not  come. 

"  Then  he  is  gone  V9  she  said.  "  Gone  !" 
There  was  a  despair  in  her  voice  that  went 
to  Mr.  Chaplin's  heart,  as  no  violent  demon- 
stration could  have  done.  She  sat  still  some 
moments,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  lap, 
seeming  stunned  by  intelligence  which  she 
was  evidently  not  prepared  for. 
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Suddenly  she  looked  up,  struck  by  a 
thought — a  hope. 

"  Did  he  decide  upon  going  of  himself, 
or  did  you  persuade  him  or  advise  him  ?" 

"  It  was  his  own  determination  entirely ; 
suggested  by  himself." 

Agatha  rose. 

"  Then  I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  Mr. 
Chaplin.  I  thank  you  very  much — I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  all  the  trouble  I  have 
already  given  you.  And — I  am  sure  I  may 
trust  you  never  to  mention  this  matter  to 
any  living  being.     Farewell !" 

She  dropped  her  veil,  shook  Mr.  Chap- 
lin's hand,  and  went  out  without  another 
word. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  found  Cle- 
mence  in  her  room,  waiting  to  bear  the 
result  of  her  mission. 

"  Eh  bien,  mademoiselle  ?" 
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Agatha  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  passed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes,  as  one  taken  with  a 
faintness. 

"  C  est  fini ;  ne  m'  en  parlez  plus  jamais," 
she  said.     "  Laissez  moi !" 

Slowly  and  silently  Clemence  retired, 
awed  by  a  grief  whose  silence  she  feared  the 
more  that  her  outward  demonstrative  nature, 
where  the  expression  of  emotion  was  con- 
cerned, did  not  understand  it. 

Clemence  gone,  Agatha  locked  the  door, 
and  taking  from  the  wardrobe  a  box,  she 
opened  it  with  a  key  she  took  from  her 
bosom,  and  drew  forth  packet  after  packet 
of  letters,  all  tied  up,  numbered,  and  dated, 
and  began  deliberately  to  read  them. 

Strange  and  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem, 
she  had  never  till  now  fully  and  entirely 
realised  the  fact  that  all  was  over  for  ever 
between  her  and  Robert. 
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When  the  renunciation  of  the  engagement 
was  on  her  part  alone,  she  had  always  had 
some  undefined  and  unacknowledged  feeling 
that  the  step  was  not  wholly  irrevocable,  that 
it  was  yet  in  her  power  to  recall  the  word  she 
had  uttered,  and  make  things  as  they  had 
been  before.  It  was  this  thought,  vague  as 
it  was,  that  had,  as  much  as  the  dread  of 
Vincent's  coming  over,  induced  her  to  con- 
sent to  the  visit  to  Burymeade,  where,  an 
instinctive  feeling  whispered,  Robert  might 
be ;  it  was  this  thought  that  had  led  her 
forth  through  the  park  the  day  she  had  met 
him  for  the  last  time,  which,  however,  she 
would  not  then  believe  was  the  last ;  and  it 
was  this  thought  which  had  influenced  her 
throughout  in  calling  in  the  mediation  of 
Mr.  Chaplin,  and  through  him,  seeking  to  act 
on  Robert. 

But   now  things   were   changed.     It   was 
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Robert  who  renounced  her ;  Robert  who  fled 
from  her,  Robert  who,  even  in  forgiving  her, 
in  foregoing  his  resentment,  in  some  sense 
marked,  or  so  she  thought,  his  renunciation 
of  all  further  claim  on  her,  of  all  further 
interest  in  her. 

And  now  she  felt  what  hitherto  she  had 
often  said  without  truly  feeling  it ;  that  she 
was  entirely  severed  from  the  past,  and  that 
it  was  utterly  beyond  her  power  to  recall  it. 

But  before  bidding  it  an  eternal  adieu,  she 
would  once  more  evoke  the  shadow  of  its 
lost  delights  by  reading  those  records  of  a 
love  whose  brief,  sweet,  fervid  existence 
had  given  her  a  taste  of  what  love  might 
make  life;  had  revealed  to  her  hidden  and 
unsuspected  depths  in  her  own  nature;  had, 
for  the  time,  raised  her  to  an  elevation — not 
very  lofty,  it  is  true,  not  by  any  means  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  smoke,  and  dust,  and 
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miasma  engendered  by  want  of  religion  and 
morality,  want  of  high  principle  and  strength 
of  character,  but  yet  of  a  level  considerably 
above  that  of  the  paths  she  had  hitherto  been 
wont  to  tread,  inasmuch  as  she  had  for  that 
once  been  ruled  by  a  feeling  perfectly  true, 
earnest,  and  disinterested,  and  had  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  to  it  all  the  idols  she  had  till  then 
been  accustomed  to  worship. 

So  the  letters  were  read,  one  by  one, 
deciphered  by  eyes  blinded  with  tears  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  flow. 

While  thus  eno-ao-ed  a  knock  came  to  the 
door,  and  Mrs,  Blake's  voice  replied  to 
Agatha's  inquiry  of  who  was  there. 

She  began  hastily  to  put  away  the  papers 
— then,  suddenly  changing  her  intention,  she 
left  them  as  they  lay,  and  opened  the  door. 
Mrs.  Blake  came  in,  cast  her  eye  over  the 
heaps  of  letters,  closed  and  open,  turned  it  on 
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Agatha's  face,  and  drily  inquired,  what  was 
the  matter  ? 

"  Nothing  more  than  usual." 
"And  these  letters?" 
"  They  are  Robert  Lane's." 
"  I  trust  you  are  going  to  destroy  them  ?" 
"  I  shall  do  as  I  think  fit  with  them." 
"  Good   Heavens,  Agatha,  you  are  enough 
to  provoke  a  saint !  here  you  are,  engaged  to 
one  man,  and  under  his  very  roof  you  amuse 
yourself  reading  and  crying  over  the  love- 
letters   of  another.      Suppose,  by  any  acci- 
dent, by  any  treachery,  you  were  betrayed, 
and  that  that  correspondence,  or  any  part  of 
it,  fell  into  Lord  Amesbury's  hands.      Such 
things   have   happened    a   hundred    times  to 
persons  far  more   cautious  and  less  reckless 
than    you.     Let    me    entreat   you,    since  my 
authority  avails  nothing,  to  burn  these  letters 
at  once." 
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"  I  have  said  before  that  I  shall  do  as  I 
think  fit  with  them.  If  it  is  any  comfort  to 
you  to  know  it,  I  have  to-day — and  to-day 
only — finally  renounced  all  hope  of  ever 
being  reunited  to  Robert  Lane ;  finally  re- 
signed myself  entirely  and  without  reserve  to 
the  idea  of  marrying  Lord  Amesbury.  What 
has  led  to  this  imports  little  now,  and  I  am 
going  to  enter  into  no  explanations  on  the 
subject.  Only  this :  however  this  marriage 
may  turn  out,  however  miserable  it  may  make 
us  both — as  miserable  we  shall  surely  be — on 
your  shoulders,  and  on  my  father's  and  Vin- 
cent's shoulders  I  lay  the  responsibility.  I 
dare  say  you  all  think  it  a  light  one,  or  at 
least  are  willing  enough  to  accept  it  in  view 
of  the  compensations,  and  in  the  thought  that 
whatever  /  may  suffer,  you  will  reap  the 
advantages  of  the  match.  But  perhaps  a  day 
may  come — we    all    have     troublesome    con- 
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sciences  at  times,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  that  same  law  of  compensation 
— when  you  will  think  this  work  had  better 
have  been  left  undone.  You  may  tell  my 
father  all  I  have  said  or  not,  just  as  you 
like." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  explicit,  at  all 
events.  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand,  then, 
by  this  explanation,  that  until  to-day  we 
have  unconsciously  been  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  that  had  your  secret 
arrangements,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
terminated  differently  to  what  they  have 
done,  you  would,  at  any  moment,  have 
thrown  over  Lord  Amesbury,  and  once  more 
taken  up  with  this  youth  ?" 

"  Understand  just  what  you  please,  think 
what  you  please,  infer  what  you  please,  and 
be  thankful  that  you  did  not  know  the  danger 
till  it  was  over.     That  it  is  over  you  will,  I 
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suppose,  believe,  by  my  volunteering  to  enter 
on  the  subject  as  I  have  done.  If  you  do 
not  believe  it,  I  cannot  help  it.  Time  will 
tell." 

And  so  ended  this  singular  conference.  It 
was  some  relief  to  Agatha  to  have  spoken 
out,  to  have  explicitly  thrown  on  other 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  this  miserable 
marriage,  and  what  might  result  from  it ;  and 
to  have  asserted  her  determination  to  act  in 
all  minor  matters  as  she  might  choose,  with- 
out rendering  account  thereof  to  any  one. 
But  she  was  now  in  no  mood  to  resume  the 
perusal  of  the  letters,  so  she  laid  them  by  for 
the  present. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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